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Preface 


To draw up a national inventory of educational innovations is no easy task 
when one considers the ambiguity of the term ‘innovation’, the difficulties 
posed by the choice and application of criteria for selecting some experiments 
and rejecting others, and finally the cut-off date which will allow the experi- 
ments selected to remain topical to a certain extent, if not entirely innovatory. 
The task is further complicated when, as in the present case, the authors of the 
inventory are faced with twenty-five cantons, in other words twenty-five edu- 
cation systems maintaining among themselves a climate of emulation, which is a 
source of creativity and innovation. We therefore wish to express our appreci- 
ation to Dr. Eugéne Egger, Director of the Swiss Centre for Educational Docu- 
mentation, and Dr. Emile Blanc, his deputy, for their patient, relevant and often 
critical efforts in compiling this Swiss inventory of educational innovations. 
Apart from the interest of a work of this kind due to the number and diversity 
of the experiments described, educational leaders throughout the world cannot 
fail to welcome this inventory because, among other reasons, it devotes con- 
siderable space to innovations at a level of education which appears to have been 
a major concern of theirs for some years now — secondary education. In the 
discussion of the Manuel School in Berne, the Collége Rousseau or the Cycle 
d'orientation in Geneva, the reader may ponder on the way in which a cross- 
toads country such as Switzerland, home of the United Nations and of many 
other international organizations, has managed, most often with great success 
but not without wisdom and caution, to derive the maximum benefit from other 
countries’ experiences or from those advocated by organizations such as Unesco, 
OECD, the Council of Europe or the European Economic Community. From 
reflection on most of the experiments described and analysed in this inventory, 
it soon becomes clear that innovation in education is not only the antithesis of 
hasty improvisation but that, more often than not, the innovatory experiment 
planted today in a particular educational field has sometimes been germinating 
in men’s minds for several decades, and during this period a long process of 
ripening has led both men and institutions slowly through the evolution — even 
the revolution — which is the very essence of educational innovation. 
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Foreword 


The great diversity of educational innovations in Switzerland and their slow 
progression stem from the geographical situation of this little country in the 
heart of Europe and from its complex political and cultural structure. Switzer- 
land, indeed, a Confederation of twenty-five States (nineteen cantons and six 
half-cantons) since 1848, has always been a busy crossroads of the European 
continent, so often shaken and devastated by wars, invasions and emigrations. A 
pluralist country if ever there was one — with four national languages, two 
cultures (Germanic and Latin), two main religions (Protestant and Catholic), 
several political parties (of which the three main ones are roughly equal in 
strength) — it is condemned to a policy of caution with regard to educational 
innovations, as in other fields. The importance of the other parties involved 
and the constraints of its direct democracy do not leave much scope for spec- 
tacular changes! 

Although Switzerland has to forego far-reaching and rapid changes in its 
education system, it cannot keep its place among the highly industrialized 
countries without continual improvement in the quality of its schools, its 
research and its production. Hence, the ceaseless obligation to make essential 
adjustments, the extent of which has to be carefully assessed in order to achieve 
the success which is hoped for. Indeed, it must never be overlooked that Switzer- 
land is too vulnerable to afford the luxury of educational innovations which 
fail: it is a country with no exploitable mineral wealth and with an industry 
which is largely dependent on other countries. Moreover, innovations which 
are planned or carried out must lead to an improvement in young people’s 
and adults’ education and training which will be beneficial to the country’s 
economic development; the latter being a guarantee of Switzerland’s political 
independence, characterized by its centuries-old neutrality which has its origin 
as much in the country’s internal diversity as in its external non-alignment. 


I. Complexity and flexibility of educational 
policy in Switzerland 


1. Complexity of the division of competence . 
between the Confederation, cantons and local authorities 


Switzerland has no Ministry of Education; education is mainly the concern of 
the nineteen cantons and six half-cantons of the Confederation. The result is 
that this small country of 6.4 million inhabitants has twenty-five different 
education systems. And, as the population of the cantons ranges from 1,100,000 
(ZH)' to 14,000, and since their economic and financial potentials are likewise 
very different, it is not surprising that schools in Switzerland have developed on 
different lines. 

The only branches which are fairly homogeneous are vocational and technical 
training which come almost entirely under the federal authorities. They are, in 
fact, governed by an article of the Constitution, a federal law and regulations for 
its implementation, each canton having decreed a law and regulations for its 
application on their basis. Only the Federal Polytechnical Schools of Zurich and 
Lausanne come directly and entirely under the federal authorities; the uni- 
versities, on the other hand, are a cantonal concern, despite their being partly 
financed by the Confederation. 

The heterogeneity of our schools is particularly marked in the compulsory 
education system, which the Federal Constitution of 1874 (with its subsequent 
amendments) leaves to the cantons, and they, in turn, delegate certain com- 
petences to the local authorities (communes). General secondary education is 
a typical example of the division of competence between the federal, cantonal 
and local authorities. Hence, when this education leads to the maturité certifi- 
cate giving access to a university, it can hardly depart from the ‘Order concern- 
ing the recognition of maturité certificates by the Confederation’, otherwise the 
certificate-holder cannot enter polytechnical schools or take up medical studies 
without taking another examination. Furthermore, cantonal universities would 
not automatically accept them, as is the custom with holders of a maturité 


1. Throughout this publication the Swiss cantons are referred to by their official abbrevi- 
ations. The complete list is as follows: 
AG = Aargau; AI = Appenzell Innerrhoden; AR = Appenzell Ausserrhoden; BE = 
Berne; BL = Baselland; BS = Baselstadt; FR = Fribourg; GE = Gentve; GL = Glarus; 
GR = Graubiinden; LU = Luzern; NE = Neuchatel; NW = Nidwalden; OW = Obwalden; 
SG = St. Gallen; SH = Schaffhausen; SO = Sélothurn; SZ = Schwyz; TG = Thurgau; 
TI =Ticino; UR = Uri; VD = Vaud; VS = Valais; ZG = Zug; ZH = Zurich. 
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certificate recognized by the Confederation, for university education is more and 
more influenced by the central authority through ever greater and more far- 
reaching co-operation and co-ordination, without going so far as centralization, 
i.e. subordination of the cantons to the Confederation. 

The fact nevertheless remains that, for the major part of education in Switzer- 
land, innovations are more often introduced locally, and rarely on a country- 
wide, cantonal or regional scale. Hence the difficult problems of co-ordination 
that have to be solved. 


2. Flexibility of efforts towards co-ordination 


As. from 1950 onwards, local and cantonal reforms became more frequent 
and far-reaching, the cantons within the Swiss Conference of Cantonal Directors 
of Education (CDIP) came to feel a need for co-ordination. It was for this 
reason that on 29 October 1970 the CDIP concluded a ‘Concordat’ on school 
co-ordination which was approved by the Federal Council on 14 December 
1970, came into force on 9 June 1971 and to which all except five cantons 
(AG, BE, BS, TG and TI) have acceded since 20 December 1972. 

However, despite the precautions taken when drafting the substantive pro- 
visions of the Concordat — in which recommendations outnumber the obli- 
gations (which, incidentally, are fairly flexible and allow plenty of time for 
being put into practice) — and in spite of a unanimous vote of the CDIP in 
1970, five cantons have still not acceded to the Concordat. Moreover, some 
of the signatory cantons have not yet been able to fulfil all the obligations, 
in particular that concerning the commencement of the school year in the 
autumn. As a result, external (administrative) co-ordination, which has been 
a success in French-speaking Switzerland, is marking time in the rest of the 
country where, to justify delay, allegations have been made that internal co- 
ordination (curricula and teaching methods and media) is of greater importance 
and should be developed first. This is not easy, as such co-ordination is even 
more heavily dependent on the structures established. It is accordingly to be 
noted that it is regional and not national co-ordination that has been intensified 
in recent years; this is concretely demonstrated by the spectacular results ob- 
tained in this field by French-speaking Switzerland. Hence, the organs of the 
CDIP and the Confederation are already confronted with a delicate, long and 
exacting task: seeking co-ordination between the regions, in particular with the 
aid of the four regional groups of the CDIP (French-speaking Switzerland and 
the Canton of Ticino; North-West Switzerland; Central Switzerland; and East 
Switzerland) provided for under Article 6 of the Concordat ‘to facilitate and 
develop co-ordination’. 

To deal with matters entailing scholastic co-ordination, the CDIP adopted 
regulations on 30 October 1975 (by virtue of the Statutes of 9 November 
1971) which fix, inter alia, the composition and terms of reference of the 
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various organs. Apart from the main committee and the Secretariat, the principal 
CDIP organs responsible for co-ordination work are the four standing com- 
mittees: 


1. The Education Committee (CP), which deals with questions concerning the 
compulsory education system and has the following composition: a chairman 
appointed by the main CDIP Committee; a delegate responsible for co-ordi- 
nation from each CDIP regional group; cantonal teaching experts; eight to ten 
representatives of the Swiss Conference of Teachers’ Associations (KOSLO); 
One representative of the Federal Office of Science and Research (OFSR); 
one representative of the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour 
(OFIAMT); and another from the Committee on Secondary Education (CES). 


2. The Committee on Secondary Education (CES), which handles questions 
concerning education in the post-compulsory period, has the following member- 
ship: a chairman appointed by the main CDIP Committee; a representative of 
each of the following organs — the CDIP Secretariat; Swiss Conferences of 
Directors of gymnasia or lycées (grammar schools) leading to entrance to a 
university; commercial schools; primary teacher-training schools; the university; 
OFIAMT; OFSR; Education Committee; Swiss Society of Secondary School 
Teachers; and KOSLO. The director of the In-Service Training Centre for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers, two representatives of the CDIP regions and two 
cantonal teaching experts are also members. 


3. The Swiss Committee for audiovisual teaching media and education by mass 
media (COSMA), which comprises: a representative of the CDIP Secretariat; one 
representative of the CP and the CES; representatives of the competent federal 
departments and of the Swiss Broadcasting Company; specialists in distribution 
and documentation; and four representatives of KOSLO. 


4. The Committee of Secretaries-General, one task of which is ‘to establish the 
procedure to be followed in dealing with matters concerning co-ordination’, 
consists of the Secretary-General of the CDIP (who is chairman ex officio), two 
representatives per region and a representative from the Canton of Ticino. 


We have gone to the trouble of giving the membership of the four CDIP standing 
committees in order to bring out more clearly how anxious the authorities are 
to see that all circles concerned participate in educational co-ordination so as 
to obtain, as far as possible, an acceptable country-wide consensus. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the CDIP has no direct legal competence. This fact 
has the following three consequences: 

(a) on any matter, the CDIP can do no more than formulate recommendations 

and submit them to the competent cantonal or local authorities; 

(b) before framing such recommendations, the CDIP must have the question 
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The substantive provisions of the Concordat clearly bring out the flexibility of 
the efforts towards co-ordination. 


Purpose (Art. 1). The cantons parties to the Concordat shall create an inter- 
cantonal public law institution for the purpose of developing the school and 
harmonizing their respective cantonal legislations. 


Obligations (Art. 2). The cantons parties to the Concordat resolve to co-ordinate 

their decisions concerning schooling in the following manner: 

(a) The age of commencement of compulsory schooling shall be fixed at 6 years 
on 30 June. Ten cantons reserve the right to advance or retard this limiting 
date by four months. 

(b) The duration of compulsory schooling shall be not less than nine years, for 
girls and boys alike, with a minimum of 38 weeks of school per year. 

(c) The normal duration of school attendance from the commencement of com- 
pulsory schooling until the maturité examination shall be not less than 12 and 
not more than 13 years. 

(d) The school year shall begin in all cantons on a date falling between mid-August 
and mid-October. 


Recommendations 


Art. 3, The cantons parties to the Concordat shall draw up recommendations for 

all cantons, particularly in the following fields: 

(a) a general framework for syllabuses; 

(b) common teaching media; 

(c) unrestricted transfer between schools of the same type; 

(d) transfer from primary to secondary level; 

(e) intercantonal recognition of school-leaving certificates and of diplomas ob- 
tained by comparable training; 

(f) standard names for the same levels and types of school; 

(g) uniform teacher training. 


The Swiss Conference of Teachers’ Associations shall be consulted when the 
above recommendations are drawn up. 


Art. 4, The cantons parties to the Concordat shall co-operate among themselves 
and with the federal authorities on educational planning, research and statistics. 
To this end they shall: 

(a) support and develop the institutions required for this purpose; 


(b) draw up directives for the establishment of Swiss educational statistics, either 
annual or periodical. 


thoroughly studied and initiate a procedure for the consultation of all 


circles concerned; 


(c) finally, the CDIP must allow fairly long periods for the application of its 


recommendations and offer flexible solutions. 


The procedure leading to the formulation of a CDIP recommendation may be 
summed up in the flow chart given in Figure 1. By way of example we may cite 
two recent regulations: one on early instruction in the second official language 


and the other on the secondary education of the future. 
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FIGURE 1. Procedure for the formulation of regulations by the Swiss Con- 
ference of Cantonal Directors of Education (CDIP). 


= 
Terms of reference are assigned to a committee (or 
to a group of experts) which transmits conclusions 
to one of the three CDIP standing committees. S 
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F 5 
MAIN CDIP CONFERENCE COMMITTEE (rene 
l 
Approval ana submission to 
la PLENARY CONFERENCE OF THE CDIP d 
Possibly, recommendations within the meaning of Article 3 of the Concordat 
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Recommendations on ‘the introduction, reform and co-ordination of instruction 


in the second official language for all pupils during the period of compulsory 
education’. 


This is how these recommendations came into being: 


1970 Taking-over by the CDIP of a study group set up by the 
Swiss Teachers’ Association; 

1971 Recruitment by the CDIP of a Project Manageress; 

1972 Ratification by the CDIP of draft terms of reference pre- 


pared by the Education Committee and establishment of 
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an Expert Committee for ‘the introduction and co- 
ordination of the teaching of living languages during the 
compulsory schooling period’; 


1974 Publication by the CDIP of the Expert Committee’s 


final report and proposals, with procedure for the con- 
sultation of the cantons, primary teacher-training insti- 
tutions and teachers’ associations; 


1975 (June) Evaluation of the results of the consultation and drawing 
up of draft recommendations by the Education Com- 
mittee; 

1975 (October) Adoption of the recommendations — after amendment — 


in the following terms: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
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. Prior conditions 


. It is agreed that the study of a foreign language is one of the aims of education. Instruc- 


tion in the first foreign language shall be compulsory for all schoolchildren. Special 
classes will be exempted from this obligation but thcir pupils must, in principle, have 
the opportunity of learning a foreign language. 


- For French-speaking Switzerland the first foreign language shall be German. For Ger- 


man-speaking Switzerland the first foreign language shall be French. Account must be 
taken of the situation peculiar to German-speaking Switzerland and of its dialects. 
For the Italian-speaking Canton of Ticino, the first foreign language shall be French. In 
upper secondary education leading to the maturité certificate, the first foreign language 
shall be German; in primary teacher training schools, French. In the Italian or Ro- 
manche-speaking parts of the Canton of Graubiinden the first foreign language shall be 
German (second foreign language, French). 


. For instruction in a first foreign language, pupils may not choose English instead of an 


official language. 


- The teaching of a foreign language must be entrusted to a specialized teacher with an 


adequate training in teaching methods. 


. Recommendations to cantons 


- Instruction in the second official language should, in principle, begin in the prepuberal 


development period, ie. in the 4th or Sth grade. In the interest of co-ordination, it 
should be ensured that by the end of the Sth grade all pupils have learnt the same 
minimum programme and that by the end of compulsory schooling a balance has been 
established with regard to objectives, content, curricula and instructional media. Owing 
to variations among the education systems of the different cantons and also that of the 
Canton of Ticino, it is impossible for the moment to fix for the whole of Switzerland 
a uniform grade at which instruction in the second official language should begin. 
Before the introduction of instruction in the second official language and, for certain 
departments during the introductory period, the following conditions must be fulfilled: 
(a) The educational objectives and curricula for those grades affected by this intro- 
duction should be revised with a view to integrating instruction in the second official 
language. The solutions adopted must not involve extra work for the pupils. 
(b) The initial and in-service training of the teachers must be conducted in accordance 
with Recommendations 4 and 5 below. 
(c) Appropriate instructional media shall be made available. 


3. The general objectives fixed by the Expert Committee and the prescribed duration form 
the basis of instruction in the second official language during the compulsory schooling 
period. 

4. For the initial and in-service training of teachers, the directives formulated by the Expert 
Committee constitute the basic minimum. Cantons and regions shall endeavour to go 
beyond that minimum, more particularly by encouraging pupils to spend some time in 
a region or country where the language to be taught is spoken. 

5. In primary schools, the second official language must be taught by the class master 
possessing the necessary diploma. However, an exchange of branches of instruction 
between teachers shall be possible. 

6. In view of the objectives and methods proposed, the second language should not be 
a criterion for promotion to a higher grade, nor a criterion for selection on transfer 
from primary to secondary school. 

7. For the teaching of foreign languages, instructional media must be created or adopted 
which, on the one hand, are in accordance with the general objectives defined by the 
Expert Committee and, on the other, take account of the needs of a region and its 
school situation. 


C. Recommendations to regions 


The CDIP regions are invited to co-ordinate action within the bounds of their territory 
with regard to: the conditions listed in Recommendation 2; the determination of the 
grade at which instruction in the second official language is to start. The conditions pecu- 
liar to the multilingual cantons and the Canton of Ticino should be taken into account, 


D. Decisions concerning complementary measures 


1. The CDIP decided to fix the calendar for the general introduction of instruction in 
the second official language when the conditions listed under point B.2 are approach- 
ing fulfilment. 

2. It also decided to facilitate the task of the cantons in applying the recommendations 
by proposing the following measures to them, some of which are directly connected 
with the conditions listed under point B.2: 


(a) Measures concerning the review of the situation in primary education. The Edu- 
cation Committee shall be invited to draft measures to assist the regions and cantons 
in reviewing the situation in primary education in accordance with Recommendation 
B.2(a); it will submit proposals for this purpose to the CDIP. 


(b) Measures concerning the choice or creation of media for instruction in foreign 
languages. The CDIP will entrust a group of experts with the task of proposing ob- 
jectives and a conception of instruction and media for teaching the second official 
language. The CDIP shall not itself order the creation of instructional media but 
shall recommend to cantons and regions that they create them, according to needs, 
in line with the objectives defined by the CDIP and with its conceptions of such 
teaching media. The CDIP shall assist the cantons and regions by advice on all ques- 
tions connected with the production of media for teaching foreign languages. 


(c) Measures concerning the conduct of experiments in the teaching of foreign languages. 
Until such time as instruction in foreign languages is generally introduced, the CDIP 
recommends that cantons pursue or initiate experiments in this field of education 
in order to contribute to the study of the following questions: 

(i) developing the methodology of such instruction; 

(ii) trial use of new instructional media; 

(iii) structuring the initial and in-service training of teachers in accordance with the 
methodology developed and with a view to the use of new instructional media; 
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(iv) granting exemptions to backward pupils and special classes; 
(v) continuing instruction in subsequent schools; A 
(vi) establishing forms of instruction applicable to schools containing classes with 


several levels. 


The CDIP shall continue to make available the means of co-ordinating the cantonal ex- 
periments in the fields just mentioned. In particular it will promote the co-ordinated evalu- 


ation of the experiments. 


Recommendations and decisions of CDIP concerning the organization of reforms 
in upper secondary education (gymnasia) 


It took ten years of reflection and work to arrive at these recommendations 


which, as can be seen from the following chronology, originated through the 
drive for change among teachers. 


1965-68 


1969 (January) 


1969 (March) 
1970 (February-) 
1972 (July) 

1972 (September) 


1972 (November) 


1973-74 (May) 


1974 (June) 


1975 (June) 
1975 (October) 


1976 (March) 
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Action of the Swiss Society of Secondary School Teachers 
(SSPES) in favour of innovations: organization of the 
Geneva seminar (October 1967) on ‘Secondary education 
for tomorrow’; General Assembly of the SSPES (Novem- 
ber 1968) centred on the subject ‘How to reform our 
secondary education system?’; 

Request of the SSPES committee to the CDIP/CES and 
proposal by the latter to the main CDIP committee to 
set up a study committee; 

Creation by CDIP of the Expert Committee on the 
Secondary Education of the Future (thirty members); 
Fourteen meetings of the experts in plenary meetings; 
Short seminars and meetings of working parties; 
Consideration of the experts’ report by the CES and 
transmission to the CDIP; 

Decision of the CDIP to publish the report on ‘Secondary 
education for tomorrow’ and to subject it to a broad con- 
sultation procedure; 

Collection of 173 replies to the questionnaire sent at the 
same time as the report; 

Consideration by the CES of a ‘First partial summary of 
the results of the consultation’ and proposal to set up an 
evaluation group; 

Acceptance of the proposal by the main CDIP committee, 
which appointed an Evaluation Group of seven members; 
Consideration of the group’s report by the CES which 
submitted it to the CDIP; 


Initial study of the report by the CDIP and proposals for 
amendments; 


Adoption by the CDIP 


j of the following recommendations 
and decisions: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The CDIP recommends to the cantons to support and encourage — each in its own sector 
— the introduction of innovations in gymnasia. Such innovations must be undertaken 
with the following general objectives in view: 

(a) They must be organized as experiments lending themselves to a critical evaluation, 
to appropriate amendment and, if necessary, to adaptation to new conditions; 

(b) They must be designed to establish a new balance between the compulsory and the 
elective disciplines which, while preserving the general validity of the maturité 
certificates, at the same time fosters the individual development of the person; 

(c) The syllabuses and the grades between the end of compulsory schooling and the 
maturité examination must be spread out in such a way as to permit greater indi- 
vidualization of education; 

(d) In the years preceding the end of the compulsory schooling period steps shall be 
taken — with due regard to the characteristics of each region — to improve the 
observation and guidance of the pupils as regards their vocation and studies. 

2. The CDIP gives the Committee on Secondary Education (CES) the following terms 
of reference: 

(a) To study the proposals for amendment of the provisions governing the maturité 
examination with a view to fostering more profound studies by appropriate re- 
duction of the number of disciplines or subjects taught, while preserving the general 
standard of the maturité certificate; 

(b) To explore in what direction and manner it would be possible to reduce the number 
of types of maturité examinations or to effect a concentration of those types. 

3. In due course, the CDIP will submit to the Federal Department of the Interior, for 
presentation to the Federal Council, a proposal for including a new article in the fed- 
eral order on the recognition of maturité certificates as the legal basis for scholastic 
experiments in the sense defined in the first two points above. 


Comment 


The two examples described above give an idea of the flexibility with which 
innovations and their co-ordination are introduced in Switzerland. These two 
innovations have been cited because they have reached the stage of execution, 
but they are not isolated cases. A like procedure has been initiated in the two 
following fields: (a) the training of the teachers of the future (replies to the 
consultation on the report of the Expert Committee are now being gathered); 
and (b) schools at the diploma level, a level which follows compulsory schooling 
and lies between the vocational and the maturité levels (the Expert Committee is 
now drawing up its final report on this subject). On the other hand, it proved 
impossible to seek co-ordination of the teaching of new mathematics during the 
compulsory schooling period’ because of the too wide differences between 
regions. For the time being the CDIP is organizing a ‘Swiss forum on the teach- 
ing of mathematics’, an annual gathering of the main persons responsible for 
innovations on the subject. 
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II. Inventory of innovations in Swiss education over 
the decade 1965-75 


Method of grouping innovations in education 


The method of grouping adopted here is based on a study made in 1976 at the 
request of the CDIP by Werner Christen, student in pedagogics at Zurich Uni- 
versity, under the guidance of Mrs. U. Buehler, secretary of the CDIP Education 
Committee. The terms of reference given to Christen by the CDIP emanated 
from a suggestion made by a member in October 1971, namely: to make an in- 
ventory of all the innovations in education in the country and to try to single 
out the major trends with a view to achieving a global concept for Swiss edu- 
cational planning. However, Christen’s research bore mainly on primary and 
lower and upper secondary education, and did not deal with the vocational 
sector and the diploma level. Moreover, two important innovations to be found 
in all cantons were not included in the inventory: the early introduction of in- 
struction in the second official language; and the modernization of the teaching 
of mathematics. We therefore had to regroup the innovations of the last ten 
years as follows: (a) those listed in the ‘Christen Report’; and (b) those not 
explicitly mentioned therein — early introduction of the second official lan- 
guage; modernization of mathematics teaching; diploma-level schools; new law 
(being drafted) on vocational training. 


Inventory of the innovations covered by the Christen Report 


LIMITS OF THE RESEARCH 


Since the terms of reference given to Christen by the CDIP were to make an 
inventory and single out any common trends in the innovations with a view 
to promoting intercantonal co-ordination, his research was directed chiefly 
towards the cantons through the Swiss Educational Documentation Centre, 
a federal and intercantonal institution which also acts as General Secretariat 
for the CDIP. Thus, the innovations selected largely relate to the compulsory 
schooling period and partly to general upper secondary education. Reforms 
were also mentioned if they met one of the following conditions, when they: 
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(a) affected a whole canton or region: (b) had been voted by a cantonal legis- 
lative authority or by the electorate; (c) had been decided on by a cantonal 
executive authority and concerned at least one entire school level; and (d) had 
been presented as a proposal with considerable chance of being tried out or 
accepted. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE EIGHTY INNOVATIONS LISTED 


To facilitate evaluation of the eighty innovations selected for the cantons as 
a whole, they have been arranged in a double-entry table according, on the 
one hand, to whether they concern objectives, organization, content or methods 
and, on the other, according to the school level concerned. We thus arrive, as 
shown in Table 1, at 164 aspects to characterize the eighty innovations. 


TABLE 1. Initial data resulting from evaluation of eighty innovations. 


School levels Objectives Organization Content Methods Number of 
aspects 
Several levels 15 21 4 4 44 > 
Primary Q 
education 3 1 12 8 24 P 
Lower z 
secondary 10 28 21 16 75 ¢ 
education Ww 
Upper 8G 
secondary 4 12 4 1 21 if 
education x 
Number of 9 : 
aspects 32 sg ii i ti k; 
E 


The order of frequency for all the 164 aspects of the innovations considered 
is thus as follows: organization (40 per cent), content (25 per cent), objectives 
(20 per cent) and methods (15 per cent). 


1. It is no surprise to discover that organizational innovations are the most 
frequent. Most of the administrative changes originate from the Intercantonal 
Concordat on Co-ordination of Education and these are easier to effect than 
the others, if no controversial factors are involved, as was the case in several 
German-speaking cantons over the commencement of the school year in the 
autumn. 


2. The fact that the reforms of the content of the instruction come second 
is not suprising either in view of the modernization of curricula carried out 
in recent years for all disciplines and at all levels on a cantonal or regional 
scale. The percentage would have been even higher if the new syllabuses 
introduced by the federal authorities (curricula for the federal maturité 


examination of 1973, revision of certain syllabuses for commercial or vo- 


cational education) or for cantonal schools at diploma level had been taken 
into account. 


3. That the efforts to redefine the teaching objectives represent one-fifth of the 
reforms is a welcome discovery. In any event, in many cases, they were not 
profound changes in aims but rather the adaptation of legal texts to the 
language of our times. 


4. Finally, the fact that changes in methods come last in the classification is, 
in our view, deceptive. For, when one knows that all programmes are only 
general frameworks for the syllabus and that all teachers enjoy very great 
freedom in choice of method, one is bound to admit that, in Switzerland, 
innovations in teaching methods are difficult to detect in official documents 
and are in reality much more frequent and important than the statistics 
given above would suggest. This is particularly the case in upper secondary 


education, as is shown by a survey made in 1974/75 by the chairman of the 
Swiss Conference of Gymnasia Directors (Table 2): 


TABLE 2. Percentages according to school levels. 


Lower Several Primary Upper 

secondary school education secondary 

education levels education 
46% 26% 15% 13% 


LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are many reasons why lower secondary education comes first. In the first 
place, this is because in th 


is decade all cantons have been concerned with the 
organization of the final years of their compulsory schooling system in an 
endeavour to make them into a period of observation and guidance worthy 
of that name; also, because cantonal structures and the duration of compulsory 
schooling differ from one region to another and that the innovations have been 
very varied from canton to canton; finally, because the introduction of con- 
tinuing guidance — on which all are agreed — must be based both on pene- 
trability of structures and on individualization of instruction. These aspects 
are difficult to reconcile and give rise to varied proposals. 


Thus, the following forms of guidance stage have been generally introduced 
since 1962 in certain Swiss cantons: 
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1.. The Guidance Stage in the Canton of Geneva, which comprised one school 
in 1962 and sixteen in 1976 with 11,200 pupils. It gathers together all the 
pupils in the last three grades of compulsory schooling (7th to 9th grade, 
pupils from 12 to 15 years of age) in a single establishment with differ- 
entiated divisions: three in the 7th grade (classical-scientific, general, prac- 
tical), and five in the 8th and 9th grades (classical, scientific, modern, general, 
and practical), the transfer from one section to another being facilitated by 
late-beginners courses. 


. The ‘Reform of 1962’ in the Canton of Neuchâtel which, following a favour- 
able vote by the electorate, divided the compulsory schooling period of nine 
years into five years of primary school and four years of secondary education 
for all pupils, distributed among four sections: classical, scientific, modern 
and pre-vocational. 


3. The Guidance Stage in the Canton of Valais was accepted by the electorate 
in 1971 and established in 1974/75. It regroups all pupils from 12 to 15 years 
for their last three years of compulsory schooling, after the 6th primary 
grade. The Valaisan stage comprises only two divisions: A for future candi- 
dates for the maturité certificate or a diploma; B for those destined for an 
apprenticeship. The distribution of the pupils between divisions A and B is 
assisted by a scholastic record file opened in their Sth grade of primary 
education. 


N 


4. The Observation and Guidance Stage in the Canton of Fribourg, which is 
based on a decree issued by the cantonal executive authority in 1972 and 
receives all pupils after the 6th primary grade for the last three years of 
compulsory schooling. The first two years of the stage are as little differ- 
entiated as possible in order to defer the final choice of studies or training. 
It is not until the third year that the adolescent enters a section leading either 
to study at a gymnasium, a vocational training school or to an apprentice- 
ship. 

5. The Observation and Guidance Stage in the Canton of Ticino, which was 
introduced by a cantonal law of 1974 and has been in course of gradual 
establishment since 1975. This is a scuola media of four years’ duration 
following on the five years of primary school and it regroups all pupils 
into two-year stages: the first for observation and the second for guidance. 
As in the case of the Valais, this guidance stage for the 8th and 9th years 
will consist of two sections: A for pupils who will pursue their studies further 
in upper general secondary education; B for those preparing for vocational 
training. 

In other cantons the plans for restructuring the final years of the compulsory 

schooling period do not aim at a guidance stage gathering together all pupils 

from 12 to 15 years in a single school with differentiated departments. The 
trend is more towards co-operative education centres, grouping departments 
of schools which at present belong to primary, secondary or pre-vocational 
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education. The direction, administration and syllabuses of these education 
centres would be so conceived as to foster co-operation between these school 
departments in order to obtain the desired transferability. These education 
centres would also be of different sizes and have different functions, the larger 
ones embracing all types of schools, the smaller only some of them. This mode 
of reorganizing the 7th, 8th and 9th grades is to be undertaken in Central 
Switzerland where an Educational Consultation Service has been created for 
the planning and co-ordination of the reform of the last three years of com- 
pulsory schooling in the cantons of LU, SZ, UR, OW, NW, ZG and AI. Two 
of these cantons are going to move on to the execution stage after having the 
legal provision adopted. They are Schwyz, which is going to set up Kooperative 
Mittelpunktschulen, and Luzern, which is to establish Kooperative Schulzentren. 

This idea of regrouping schools — or some of their divisions — in educational 
centres in order to afford continuing guidance and to facilitate the transfer of 
pupils from one section to another between the age of 12 and 15 years is not 
peculiar to Central Switzerland. North-West Switzerland (the canton of Solo- 
thurn in particular) also envisages this type of restructuring, as also does East 
Switzerland, with the Cantons of Zurich (which opened an experimental edu- 
cational centre in April 1977) and St. Gallen (which has prepared a project 
on the same lines). 

To round off the list of forms of guidance stage introduced in Switzerland 
in recent years, special mention must be made of the experiments conducted 
with integrated models such as the following: 


1. The Ecole globale (comprehensive school) of Dulliken (SO) which began in 


1970 and concerns pupils in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades (70 to 80 pupils 
per cohort). All pupils in the region aged from 12 to 15 (except future 
gymnasium arts students) are regrouped in heterogeneous classes, except 


for German, French and mathematics which are taught in courses at three 
levels. 


. The second reform of the Geneva Guidance Stage is based on the principle 
of the integrated comprehensive school and replaces the first reform’s di- 
visions by levels and elective disciplines. A cautious approach has, however, 
been adopted towards this second reform and it has been introduced in three 
schools only, beginning in 1971, 1973 and 1975 respectively. The degree of 
integration is very high, as the classes with different ability levels do not begin 


until the middle of the 7th year and then only concern German and mathe- 
matics. 


3. The pilot experiments of the Canton of Vaud at Rolle (started in 1972) 
and at Vevey (started in 1973) which involve ninety pupils per cohort at 
Rolle and 570 at Vevey. These experiments cover the last six years of com- 
pulsory education as, in the Canton of Vaud, the borderline between primary 
and secondary schools comes after the third year of primary school (and, 
since 1977, after the 4th primary year). In these experiments the 4th and 
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Sth years are thus reserved for observation and remain heterogeneous, except 
for German in the Sth year. Classes at three levels are introduced in the 6th 
year for French, German and mathematics, and are converted into aptitude 
classes in the 7th, while the number of elective disciplines is increased from 
three to eight. At Vevey, on the other hand, the pupils are distributed among 
three divisions: gymnasium (20 to 25 per cent); intermediate (50 to 60 per 
cent); and practical (20 to 25 per cent). 


4. The ‘Manuel’ educational experiment of the City of Berne began in the spring 
of 1975 in the Manuel suburb of Berne and involves cohorts of about eighty 
pupils from the 5th to 9th grades. The purpose of this experiment is to 
remedy the excessive lack of transferability which exists at present between 
primary and secondary education in the Canton of Berne after the 4th 
primary grade. For this purpose, the Manuel School offers possibilities of 
transferring from the primary stream to the secondary thanks to classes at 
different levels, the late-beginners courses, and a common stock of disciplines 
which is only differentiated step by step in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades at 
the same time as the number of elective disciplines offered increases (with a 
view, in particular, to studies for entering gymnasia). 


INNOVATIONS AFFECTING SEVERAL LEVELS 


This is placed second in importance due to the large number of organizational 
innovations recorded in Table 1. In recent years, many laws, orders or cantonal 
regulations have been more comprehensive in character by including several 
school levels. It is also a corollary of the lengthening of the compulsory edu- 
cation period: the extension from eight to nine years, which is still in course of 
application in half of the cantons, affects both primary and secondary schools. 
Greater diversification of post-compulsory education has also had repercussions 


on the preceding education. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


That primary education should come third in Table 1 is quite understandable, 
Since its objectives and structures have not evolved a great deal over the last 
ten years and it was hardly possible for the changes in methods to be recorded 
in the Christen Report. It is therefore the new curricula which represent the 
principal innovations in these grades. 


UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Since only general secondary education and teacher training schools are in- 


volved, vocational and technical training and diploma-level schools have not 
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been taken into account, which perhaps explains the low importance of this 
education level in Table 1. Added to this, however, is the influence of the 
‘Order concerning the recognition of maturité certificates’ by the federal 
authorities which prevents any attempt at profound reforms of general secon- 
dary education in gymnasia, a conservative influence which, it may be added, is 
approved of by certain currents of opinion favourable to preservation of all the 
eleven maturité disciplines and to the access of all maturité-certificate holders to 
any university faculty without further examination. 


Inventory of the other main innovations 


EARLY INSTRUCTION IN THE SECOND NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


Early instruction in the second national lan 
commences in the 4th or Sth 
11), concerns all pupils of 
‘Recommendations’ (p. 16) 
cerning the regional distribu 
German). Since the pupils o tain cantons already 
begin studying the second national language in the Sth grade, the innovation of 
this early instruction lies in the fact that all pupils in this age group (9-11 years) 


Various experiments in early instruction of the second national language 


French in German-speaking Switzerland 


the first two years of study. O 
experiments has led to their conti i i 
(for instance, in two of the bilin cai oo 


gual cantons — Fribourg and Valais). 
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Canton of Fribourg. Since 1972, the teaching of French has been introduced 
in all 4th year German-speaking classes (about fifty German-speaking classes, 
the other 100 being French-speaking) to be subsequently pursued year after 
year until the end of the compulsory education period. 


Canton of the Valais. The Council of State of the Canton of the Valais decided 
on 8 March 1972 that instruction in the second national language would be 
gradually introduced throughout the entire canton for all pupils: French in all 
3rd grade German-speaking classes as from autumn 1973, and German in all 
2nd grade French-speaking classes as from autumn 1974, which represents, 
per cohort, 1,300 German-speaking and 2,700 French-speaking pupils. 


Canton of Zurich. The experiments began in 1968 in the 4th or Sth grade and 
now cover fifty to sixty classes per cohort. 


Co-ordinated experiments of the Cantons of Baselland, Solothurn, Luzern, 
Aargau, St. Gallen and Thurgau. These experiments began in 1969 for the first 
four cantons, and in 1971 for the other two, starting from the 4th grade (5th for 
SG). The number of experimental classes per cohort is about thirty for BL, 
twenty for SO, fifteen for LU, four for AG, ten for SG and twenty for TG. 


Trials in the Cantons of Berne and Baselstadt. These were confined to the 4th 
grade and lasted four years at Berne (1970/71-1973/74), with about fifteen 
classes, and a year at Basel (1972/73), with eight classes. 


German in French-speaking Switzerland 


As with the early teaching of French in German-speaking Switzerland, the 
spoken language was given priority in the first years of learning German. Em- 
phasis was likewise laid on audiovisual methods and aids. The experiments are 
limited, however, to three cantons. 


Canton of the Valais. The teaching of German has been tried out for several 
years in all primary classes of the town of Sion, starting with the Ist grade 
(children of 6-7 years). It is then to be extended to all the French-speaking 
classes of the canton pursuant to the already mentioned decison of the can- 
tonal government (8 March 1972). Forty experimental classes were opened 
in the 3rd grade in the school year 1973/74 and the number was increased 


during the next two school years. 


Canton of Vaud. The first experiments began in 1971 with children in the 3rd 
grade. Then, in 1972, all 4th grade pupils in the pilot area of Rolle began study- 
ing German under a specialist in audiovisual methods. In 1973, the pupils of 
the Vevey pilot area began a similar experiment from the 4th grade onwards. 
Thus, the Vaudois experiment covers some thirty classes per cohort. 
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Canton of Berne (French-speaking part). The experiment started in 1970 with 
fifteen classes in the 4th grade and twenty to thirty minutes of instruction a day. 


French in the Canton of Ticino 


In this Italian-speaking canton, trial instruction in French was launched in 1969 
from the Ist grade of primary school. The experiment is being conducted on 


a large scale, since it concerns some 100 classes of each of the five years of 
primary education in Ticino. 


MODERNIZATION OF MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 


Modernization during the Post-compulsory period 
In post-compulsory schoolin: i 

S 8, the innovati i i i 
education were not very marked but were ari be uate i tag 
dary education. Hence a distinctio 3 


er than in general secon- 
À n has to be drawn between: 
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to recent years. New curricula are, however, being prepared which take 
account to some extent of the modernization introduced during the com- 
pulsory schooling period. 


2. General secondary education leading up to the maturité certificate. This 
branch of education is governed by the following federal provisions: (a) the 
Order of 22 May 1968 on ‘the recognition of maturité certificates’ by the 
Confederation, as amended on 18 December 1972; and (b) the regulations 
governing federal maturité examinations of 17 December 1973. 


The latter regulations contain, inter alia, the maturité curricula. These have to 
be strictly followed by candidates for the federal maturité examinations organ- 
ized twice a year by the Federal Maturité Commission and give directives, applic- 
able with a certain flexibility, on the scope of instruction of the maturité certifi- 
cate disciplines in schools whose certification is recognized by the federal 
authorities. And, as this certificate is the only one giving access without further 
examination to all university faculties, to the two federal polytechnic schools 
and to medical studies, almost all cantonal schools and some private schools 
are anxious to award a diploma recognized by the federal authorities. Conse- 
quently, all these schools apply the federal curriculum with the permitted flexi- 
bility. 

This flexibility has enabled the gymnasia of the various cantons to modernize 
their instruction while departing sometimes quite considerably from the old 


federal maturité programme of 1925, which had been somewhat amended on 


19 November 1963 (with entry into force on 1 January 1965) in order to reduce 
the gap between it and the subject matter actually taught in most Swiss gym- 
nasia. 

However, the programme which 
fell once again out of step with tha 


came into force at the beginning of 1965 
t followed in the majority of cantonal gym- 
nasia. Hence, the Swiss Society of Mathematics and Physics Teachers (SSPMP) 
of the Swiss Society of Secondary School-Teachers (SSPES) made great efforts 
in favour of recasting the maturité curricula of 1963. Thus, at the instigation 
of the SSPES — and in collaboration with the Federal Maturité Commission 
(CFM) — committees were set up in 1969 to prepare draft maturité curricula 
in each discipline (including mathematics). These committees were tripartite, 
comprising representatives of: the higher schools, the Conference of Directors 
of Swiss Gymnasia and the SSPES. The Mathematics Committee drew up an 
initial draft in 1970 which was subsequently revised after being submitted to 
the CFM and the SSPMP. This led to the publication of: The 1972 mathematics 
curriculum of the Mathematics Committee, with commentary. 

This curriculum is less a plan of studies for a gymnasium than a catalogue of 
subjects to be dealt with during the period of secondary education terminating 
with a maturité examination. The headings of the comments follow the lines of 
this examination and the optional chapters are designed to enable teachers and 
students to explore new fields. 

It should further be mentioned that this is a dual programme: the first group 
of curricula is intended for students preparing maturité types A (Latin-Greek), 
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B (Latin—modern languages), D (modern languages), and E (socio-economic); 
ihe second is meant for the science students of type C. Each of the parts of the 


the bulk of the above basic 
the optional chapters. It is 
its modernization, While it 
Structures, the notion of re’ 
and the notions of statistics 


, held in May 1975, on the “Objectives 


over, in the early grades of primary school the changes in methods were as 
important as the innovations affecting the content of the instruction. And as 
all the cantons had undertaken trials at different times, with different means 
and objectives, the CDIP, the principal task of which is ‘execution of the tasks 
assigned to it by the Concordat on school co-ordination’, began to feel a certain 
anxiety. That is why, since 2 November 1972, the CDIP has a standing com- 
mittee, the Education Committee (CP), which ‘is responsible for drafting and 
examining proposals for intercantonal co-ordination’. The CP thus constituted 
in 1973 a Mathematics Group with a dozen members. One of the group’s first 
jobs was to make an inventory of the modernization action so far undertaken 
in Switzerland in the teaching of mathematics during the compulsory schooling 
period and to seek the most appropriate modes of co-ordination. To this end 
the Mathematics Group launched two surveys early in 1974: one on the existing 
situation and trends; the other on conceptions of co-ordination. The results of 
this dual survey and the additional information received in 1975 thus give a 
general view of the innovations undertaken and of the manner in which the 
cantons and teachers are expected to harmonize these reforms; the mode of 
harmonization envisaged also being an innovation since, to our knowledge, 
Switzerland is alone in advocating such a form of co-ordination for the teaching 
of mathematics. 


Existing situation and trends 

With strategies differing and intensities varying according to the cantons and 
regions, the Swiss are irreversibly committed to the reform of instruction in 
mathematics despite attenuations of certain ambitions and modifications in 
some objectives. The new orientations will mainly depend on the result of the 
numerous experiments in progress, for, everywhere, the programmes adopted 
and the means and methods employed are provisional and experimental. 


Modernization taking different forms according to region 

Since each canton or half canton enjoys almost complete autonomy at the 
compulsory schooling level, in the beginning the cantons made use of this 
Privilege to embark on experiments of their own choice. Later, they tried to 
harmonize their reforms within a regional framework; i.e. within the regions 
defined in the Intercantonal Concordat on School Co-ordination of 1970, 
which states in its Article 6: ‘To facilitate and develop school co-ordination, 
the cantons shall be grouped in four regional conferences: French-speaking 
Switzerland and Ticino; North-West Switzerland; Central Switzerland; and 


East Switzerland’. 


French-speaking Switzerland and the Canton of Ticino (BE, FR, GE, NE, 
VD, VS, TI). The Cantons of Berne, Fribourg, Geneva, Neuchatel and the 
Valais adopted a ‘Mathematics programme for French-speaking Switzerland’ 
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in 1972 for the first four primary grades (pupils from 6 to 10 years) and, in 
1975, for the Sth and 6th grades (10 to 12 years). Application of this pro- 
gramme was made obligatory in all French-speaking Ist grade classes as from 
1973, and in all Ist and 2nd grade classes from 1974 onwards, and so on. In 
addition, the pupils’ work sheets and the accompanying methodological notes 
for teachers are drawn up within the framework of the region and distributed 
to all masters of the classes concerned. Finally, the evaluation of this highly 
modernized instruction has been entrusted to the French-speaking Research 
and Educational Documentation Institute, 

Ticino introduced innovation which present many analogies with those of 
the French-speaking cantons. However, application of the experimental pro- 


grammes is optional there for teachers, who, generally, retain very great freedom 
in all their instruction. 


canton to canton, rangi 
in BE and BL, and to a 
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la to be prepared in the new teaching system. This, at least, is what is thought 
by the two organs created by the regional CDIP on the basis of its regulations 
of 1972: the Mathematics Teaching Committee and the In-Service Teacher 
Training Committee. 


General characteristics of modernization 


The syllabuses place emphasis on a certain number of main objectives with 
reference to the following three aspects of the innovations: the mathematical 
aspect (to provide a sound knowledge of basic concepts — sets, relations, oper- 
ations and structures); the logico-mathematical aspect (learning to reason, 
fostering a good mental structure and obtaining an intellectual tool that can 
be used in the most varied situations); the psycho-pedagogical aspect (centring 
the new teaching on the child while developing his adaptive and inventive 
abilities). 

The teaching methods give pride of place to situations which call for creative 
activity from the pupils, in which the mind guides the hand. In this way what 
they do can be assimilated to give birth to a concrete thought which later be- 
comes automatic. The pupils’ work in small groups is more individualized. 

In-service training of teachers is regarded as the primary element in the inno- 
vations, which will be a success only if the teachers manage to master not 
merely the new mathematics but also the psycho-pedagogical factor. Hence, 
the cantons have devoted very appreciable efforts to the continuing training 
of teachers in both of these directions. 

The innovations have not yet been thoroughly evaluated but preparations for 
this are being made in the various cantons. Partial evaluations have, in fact, 
already been made, in particular in French-speaking Switzerland, by the Mathe- 
matics Teaching Evaluation Committee set up, at the request of the French- 
Speaking CDIP, by the French-speaking Research and Educational Documen- 


tation Institute. 


Form of co-ordination envisaged 


The survey on conceptions of co 
and teachers’ associations. It dealt wi 


-ordination was conducted among all cantons 
th the following points: the fields in which 
Co-ordination is requested; those which require immediate co-ordination; the 
number of conferences of experts desired; the fields with which such confer- 
ences should deal; the composition of these conferences and the tasks to be 
entrusted to them; the composition of the organs to formulate co-ordination 
Proposals; and the form of organization advocated. , 

The results of the survey showed that cantonal authorities and the teachers 
associations agreed on the necessity to have a Swiss body to ensure intensive 
exchange of information on the reforms and experiments in process of exe- 
cution. On the other hand, the representatives rejected the idea of a country- 
wide and highly institutionalized co-ordination of mathematics teaching. 
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The Mathematics Group then submitted proposals to the Education Com- 
mittee which the latter transmitted to the CDIP; these were accepted, after 
amendment, on 15 November 1974. The CDIP thus decided that: 


1. The Mathematics Group of the Education Committee shall deal on a country- 
wide scale with the problems of reform and co-ordination of mathematics 
teaching during the compulsory schooling period. f 

. For this purpose, the Mathematics Group shall organize, inter alia, a ‘Swiss 
forum on the teaching of mathematics’ to facilitate exchange of information 
among those responsible for the innovations in the cantons and CDIP regions. 

. The forum shall have no titular members and its membership may vary 
according to the subject under discussion. Each time, however, the cantons 
shall be invited to send delegates. The Mathemati 
experts chosen by it. As a general rule the work will be done in the group, 
and the forum shall meet for three days every year. 

The first ‘Swiss forum on the teachin 

November 1975 at Berne on the the: 

compulsory education’. 

fifteen guests and ten 


N 


cs Group may also invite 


g of mathematics’ was held from 4 to 6 
me: ‘The role of functions at all levels of 
Eighty participants (fifty-five cantonal delegates, 
members of the Mathematics Group) attended. The 
work was carried out in eight working parties of about ten members each on 
the basis of the documents prepared by the eight team leaders. The reports of 


the eight working parties — and the consolidated report — were published in 
CDIP bulletin, no. 8, June 1976. 


The second forum was pre 
took place in Berne from 1 
situations in mathematics te 


pared on the same lines as the previous one. It 
to 3 December 1976 on the theme: ‘Motivating 
aching during the compulsory education period’. 


REORGANIZATION OF DIPLOMA-LEVEL SCHOOLS (EDD) 


cation undertaken for the whole of 
t ! s diversification which is, in particular, 
in conformity with the wishes of the Standing Conference of European Ministers 
of Education which, at its eighth Session in Berne in June 1973, voted a ‘Reso- 
AND 16-19 age group’. The first of the ten 
recommendations it contains deals with i 


Diploma-level school in Post-compulsory education 
The diploma level come: 


s between the vo 
three levels can be briefl 


Y characterized as 
1. The vocational level is that of 


cational and the 7 
follows: 


apprenticeships and vocational schools where 
ectly Prepared — in industry, business, crafts, 
I-time schools — for a federal 


naturité levels; these 
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2. The diploma level is that of the EDD schools, whose purpose is not prepar- 
ation for a specific occupation. They rather create the most favourable con- 
ditions for subsequent vocational training. The occupations concerned are 
those of a paramedical, social, educative or artistic and, in some cases, ad- 
ministrative or technical nature. Preparation at an EDD school for the train- 
ing to which it leads is generally more thorough than that acquired at the end 
of compulsory schooling and, moreover, the requirements are higher as 
regards the minimum age and development of the personality. However, 
the EDD do not lead to training and occupations requiring years of study. 
The educational aims of the EDD are to develop the creative faculties, social 
sense, psycho-pedagogical gifts and sensitivity. 

3. The maturité level is that of the gymnasia culminating generally in the ma- 
turité certificate recognized by the federal authorities which gives access to 
all cantonal university faculties and federal polytechnical schools. In the 
gymnasia emphasis is placed on the acquisition of the mechanisms of ab- 
straction and the development of intellectual skills. Furthermore, the pupils 
of gymnasia must expect to undertake prolonged studies. 


Incidentally, these three levels correspond respectively to the three principal 
forms of intelligence which the psycho-pedagogues generally agree to recognize 
in adolescents aged between 16 and 19: (a) pragmatic intelligence; (b) intuitive- 
divergent intelligence, which finds several complementary solutions to a problem 
or solutions which it cannot explain; and (c) deductive-convergent intelligence. 


Innovations undertaken or planned in diploma-level schools 


Innovations undertaken in an isolated fashion or in existing schools 


In recent years, important changes has been registered in most of the thirty- 

three existing or recently created EDD schools: 

1. The duration of studies has generally been prolonged from one year to two 
or from two years to three, which makes it possible to offer students elective 
Subjects as from the second year, giving them a better motivation before 
entering the subsequent school training them for the career of their choice. 


2. Almost all EDD schools have made great efforts to adapt themselves to 
mixed education. Several schools previously reserved for girls now admit 
boys, and others are preparing to do so. The fact nevertheless remains that 
existing EDD’s admit about 2,000 girls to every 200 boys! That is why the 
existing co-educational schools — together with the help of those responsible 
for certain fields of specialized training (in technical fields and in data pro- 
cessing) — are seeking the best prospects of continuing their education for 
boys who have obtained a diploma with the appropriate elective subjects. 
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Innovations sought at country-wide level 


Hitherto, the various EDDs have adopted structures and curricula to meet local 
needs and the diplomas awarded were recognized only by the town or canton in 


which the EDD was located. Such a situation is, however, bound to be changed 
sooner or later for the following reasons: 


1. The Intercantonal School Concordat of 1970 stipulates that: ‘The cantons 
parties to the Concordat shall draw up recommendations for all the cantons 
in the following spheres in particular: intercantonal recognition of school- 
leaving certificates and of diplomas obtained by equivalent training; free 
transfer between comparable schools; a general framework for the syllabus; 


standardized names for similar types of levels and schools; uniform teacher 
training.’ 


N 


on on projects in 
e well co-ordinated reforms,’ 


ae i -level Schools was, in fact, set up by the 
main CDIP Committee on 25 April 1975. On the basis of its initial work, it 
prepared a document entitled ‘The diploma-level school: main guidelines’, 
which it submitted for review until 


t i August 1976 in order t ke use of 
the replies received when drafting the final report. i 


guidelines set out in this document, the following are to be 


(a) oa per: may be envisaged but their fundamental character- 

a country-wide concepti i i 

and cantonal characteristics and needs; E eer 

(b) na EE ae cs of upper Secondary school which follows on from 
nooling, lasts two or th a i i 

ne Gd Gon ee an Tee years, and admits pupils of both 

(c) the EDD assigns itself three chief objectives: 


cation, to continue scholast 


e c to round off general edu- 
n nti ic and vocational gu 
vocational training. 


idance, and to prepare for 


mmittee on ED) 


The report of the study co D: i R 
at the end of 1976. The CES later transmittec a fo be AN 


d it to the main CDIP Committee, 
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together with its initial reactions, and the CDIP will no doubt submit it for the 
usual consultation with a view, possibly, to drawing up recommendations to 
the cantons. Whatever the fate of this report, its dissemination cannot fail to 
arouse the interest of all those responsible for the EDDs and thus undoubtedly 
play a co-ordinating role for the cantons in general. 


DRAFT NEW FEDERAL LAW OF 1975 ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Vocational training: the Confederation’s powers 


Under an article of the Federal Constitution: ‘The Confederation is empowered 

to legislate on vocational training in industry, arts and crafts, trade, agriculture 

and domestic service’. It has already exercised this right on various occasions, 
in particular: 

— in 1930, when the first law was passed on the subject; 

— in 1963, when that was superseded by the law which still governs training; 

— in 1965, when the regulations for implementation of the above law were 
issued, thus permitting its entry into force; 

— in 1969, when the head of the Department of the Economy set up a twenty- 
member expert committee to study all possible amendments to the appren- 
ticeship system then prevailing; ; 

— in 1970, when the higher vocational training school was set up on an experi- 
mental basis, by the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour 


(OFIAMT); A i 
— in 1972, when the Swiss Institute of Vocational Teacher Training was foun- 


ded by a Federal Council Order; i Ny f 
— in 1975, when the draft federal law on vocational training was submitted 
for consultation by the Federal Department of the Economy. 


Basis of the draft law 
r the preparation of this draft but the 


Several documents served as a basis fo 
the ‘Final report of the Federal Expert 


general conception of it was dictated by l c 
Committee on Vocational Training’ of April 1972, which sums up all the work 


by formulating fourteen theses. To a certain extent, the draft also took into 
account the views expressed by the cantonal vocational training offices, the 
leading employers’ and workers’ associations, the vocational education associ- 


ations and some professional associations. 


General lines of the draft law 
iples are laid down and the regu- 


More oft ly fundamental princ: 
er dian nots ony ustment to keep pace with the 


lations proposed are flexible. Permanent adj 
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constant evolution of economic and social life is thus made possible. In this 
respect, the conception of the law of 1963, which enabled experiments to be 


made in a number of fields, was taken as a model; several new articles of the 
draft law are based on these experiments. 


Principal innovations in the draft law 


Inclusion of three new types of school 


(Higher Vocational Training 
wing on this subject: ‘An école 
vocational training school. It 
with more extensive training 
ocational school, with the aim 


the final examination,’ 


The principles of the EPS 
this type of school has arisen 


1. Compulsory: mothe i 
me ikay T tongue, second official language or English, contem- 
2. Elective courses: math 


e end i : 
cent of youths and 40 per cent of gi ere Gi oe 


Technicians school. As stipulated in Article 56 of the draft law, this is ‘a school 
which gives skilled workers the theoretical and practical knowledge required to 
undertake technical work in a field of medium responsibilities’. As for the 
écoles techniques supérieures, the federal authorities may lay down the mini- 
mum requirements. Since these technicians schools now number twenty and 
some co-ordination proved necessary, OFIAMT issued directives in 1972 con- 
cerning the duration of studies, the curriculum and the final examinations. 


Higher school for managerial staff in economic affairs and administration. 
Article 59 of the draft law stipulates the following: ‘The federal authorities shall 
promote training in higher schools for managerial staff in economic affairs 
and administration to impart to qualified clerical staff holding a diploma ofa 
recognized commercial school or a maturité certificate the theoretical and 
Practical knowledge required to occupy responsible posts in the economy or 
in administration.” Six of such schools have been set up in recent years; they 
now have almost 700 students and are greatly appreciated in Swiss business 
circles. Hence, the importance that the entrance, curricula and examination 
requirements be regulated by the federal authorities. 


Improvement of the initial and in-service training of teachers in vocational 
training; encouragement of research on vocational training 


Role of the Swiss Institute for Vocational Teacher Training. This institute, 
Created on 17 May 1972 by a Federal Council Order, has various tasks to per- 
form which are listed as follows in Article 35 of the draft law: The federal 
authorities shall be responsible for the initial and in-service training of full- 
Or part-time vocational training teachers working in schools providing training 
for industry, arts and crafts or the applied arts. For this purpose it shall main- 
tain a Swiss Institute for Vocational Teacher Training. The institute shall also 
act as a Swiss Vocational Training Documentation Centre, prepare textbooks 
and teaching aids, and conduct research into vocational training. The Depim. 
ment may assign other tasks to it which contribute to the improvement o 


Vocational training.’ 


rentice supervisors. Already in 1974 an 


Compr raini ses for a : 
EEN INE CASE a lation of the 1963 law had given cantons 


amendment to the implementation regu 19 > 
competence to Ep attendance compulsory at training courses for apprentice 


Supervisors. It is envisaged to make this obligation general under tE paa 
e organization of these courses should be fairly flexible and provide for abou 


fifty hours of training. 
1 training. The law, which has been sub- 
d defines more clearly the nature of 


ke it possible to clarify, mainly 
lating to practical training and 


Encouragement of research on vocationa 
Mitted for consultation, emphasizes an 
this €ncouragement: ‘Such research must ma 
by scientific methods, the basic problems re 
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vocational instruction, to define the purpose and scope of the training for 


certain occupations and to prepare the adaptation of vocational training to 
technical, economic and social developmént’. 


Creation, through introductory courses, of three-component vocational training 


Article 6 of the draft law provides that basic voc: 
lar, be acquired: 
taking with simul 


ese are tau 
courses. Such oe are also to be or, 
niques have to be ta 
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III. Analysis of some innovations 


Reorganization of the last stage of compulsory schooling 


As mentioned in connexion with the global inventory of the Christen Report, 
it is the innovations in lower secondary education (10-15 years age group) that 
have been most numerous in Switzerland in the last ten years. It would therefore 
be wise first to present some of these innovations, distinguishing those which 
are of an experimental nature and of limited scope from those which have been 
generalized or are in course of becoming so. 


LIMITED EXPERIMENTS OF SOME YEARS’ STANDING 


The Dulliken/Olten (SO) Comprehensive School 


Opened in 1970, this is the first integrated comprehensive school to be tried 
out in Switzerland, As the experimental period is to end in 1977, the evalu- 
ation of the results will be of immediate significance. 


Birth of the experiment 

Its origin goes back to 1969 when the municipality of Dulliken (4,500 inhabi- 
tants) asked the Government of the Canton of Solothurn to open a secondary 
School preparing for entrance to the gymnasium and the business school. How- 
ever, owing to the small number of pupils (seventy to eighty per cohort) the 
Tequest could not be granted. The teachers of the 12-15 years age group then 
Proposed to the cantonal Department of Education to carry out trials with a 
Gesamtschule (comprehensive school). This suggestion was taken up by the 
department and accepted by the Dulliken Communal Assembly. So, from the 
Spring of 1970 onwards, young people who had completed their sixth year of 
primary school were regrouped at the Dulliken Comprehensive School instead 
Of being spread out between the district (pre-gymnasium) school, the secondary 
School, and the terminal classes of primary school. This regrouping of the last 
three years of compulsory schooling (7th, 8th and 9th grades) thus affected all 
boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 15, except those entering the gym- 
nasium after their fifth year at school and those in the special classes who were 
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i ies of children represented 
ble to attend primary school (these two categories of ch E 
about 10 per cent of the age group). As for the legal basis, it was provided by 
the cantonal school law of 14 September 1969 which makes the government 
competent to authorize scholastic experiments (Article 87). 


Execution in stages 


i dual introduction was chosen for several reasons: (a) there were no 
ae trained for teaching in a comprehensive school; (b) the school building 
had not been designed for that purpose; (c) other innovations were due to be 
made (French from the 4th grade onwards) or had already begun (new mathe- 
matics); (d) account had to be taken of the requirements the pupils would have 


to meet later in their school careers; and (e) this experiment was, in the first 
instance, to be an isolated one in the canton. 


From the outset the ex 


Objectives of the project 

The general objectives of the com 

1. Fostering equality of opportu 

2. Application of new meth 
and individualized thematic 

3. Application of the Tesults icula; new disciplines. 

But there were also Particular objectives which were to provide answers to the 

following questions: 

4. hee comprehensive school function satisfactorily with a small number of 
pupils? 

5. How can such a school be į 


(for all schoolchildren) and 
6. To what social relati 


prehensive school are: 


nity and education for community life. 


ods and instructional media — audiovisual aids 
instruction, 


inserted harmo 


niously between the primary school 
later schools? 


7. How can transfers be 
possible mobility? 

8. What must be the qualifications and gifts of the teacher in this type of 

school? 


- What new teaching methods should be introduced? 
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In short, apart from seeking the well-known aims of a comprehensive school 
those responsible for Dulliken School endeavoured to design a model suited to 
the conditions peculiar to Switzerland and the Canton of Solothum. That is 
why they made the project as flexible -as possible so that it would lend itself 
to later expedient action. 


Organization of the school 


The Dulliken Comprehensive School has about 240 pupils of 12 to 15 years 
from the last three years of compulsory schooling (7th, 8th and 9th grades) 
who are divided up in various ways for instruction according to whether the 
teaching involves their mother tongue (German), the second official language 
(French) and mathematics — which give rise to courses at different ability 
levels — or other disciplines. These latter branches are taught in heterogeneous 
classes which are formed, on entrance, on the basis of tests devised and sub- 
mitted by the Institute of Psychology of Berne University. Each of these classes 
comprises (in roughly equal proportions) pupils regarded as excellent, of med- 
ium capacity or weak. The homogeneous courses (German, French and mathe- 
matics) have three streams, transfer from one to another being possible, as a 


rule, at the end of the term. 
The staff includes teachers of both sexes who have been trained to teach in 


the final primary grades, in secondary classes or in pre-gymnasium classes. The 
ratio of teachers to pupils is 1:18. At present, each teacher has to take care of 
groups in each of the three cohorts. The plenary meeting of teachers has certain 
Powers of decision. Teachers who are instructing groups in the same school 
year may hold other meetings together. The school is managed by three of its 
teachers, who share the work and responsibilities. The school further operates 
under the system of teacher/parent/pupil participation. 

With regard to selection, those responsible refrained from innovations, for 
the school is limited to a single locality and the requirements of subsequent 


Schools in the pupils’ careers have to be respected. 


Forms of teaching 

Core subjects. To teach these subje 
adopted active methods: group study, 
media and individualized programmes. 


cts in heterogeneous groups the teachers have 
research on a project, use of audiovisual 


Subjects taught in different streams. To harmonize the syllabuses of the three 


Streams and to facilitate transfer from one stream to another, the teachers 
responsible have to meet frequently. Moreover, the textbooks required are 
tails an appreciable amount of 


Often lacking or have to be adapted, which en 
extra work. Finally, an unforeseen difficulty came to light with regard to the 


desired transferability. It was realized that it was impossible to preserve it up 
to the 9th grade without running the risk of holding back the more gifted 
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pupils in their studies. So decreasing transferability was introduced: fully en- 
sured in the 7th grade, only between the the two higher levels in the 8th, while 
in the 9th it was only applied in isolated cases. This solution was reached after 


an analysis of the statistics compiled over three years on the frequency of 
switches from one stream to another in each class. 


Elective disciplines. The options offered gradually increase during the three 
years, which means establishing a rather complicated system to meet the prefer- 
ences and needs of pupils as far as possible, and to keep track on their progress. 
The following examples will give some idea of the difficulties: 


1. French is taught throughout the three years in three streams, but in the last 
year pupils in the third (lower) stream are able to decide whether to con- 
tinue or not. 


- Geometry also becomes an elective disc: 


met ipline in the last year, but only for 
pupils in the two higher streams, whereas it is combined with science for 
those in the third stream. 


3. The natural sciences become an elective discipline from the second year, with 
three distinct branches, 


4. English and Italian are 
in the second year, 

- Draughtmanship is an elective discipline for girls during the first two years 
and for all pupils in their third year. 

Finally, the only discipli 

during the three years 

gardless of their denomin 


elective disciplines from the time their study begins — 


omic gymnasium 
hout examination 


First evaluation of the experiment 
iff 


N 


made on the teach 


J ers than i 
reducing their teac 


c n schools of a conven- 
hing hours 
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4. Participation works very satisfactorily as far as teachers are concerned but not 
yet with regard to parents or pupils. 

5. The fact that the Dulliken School is small has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Among the advantages we may quote the excellent team work among 
the eleven teachers, the frequent contacts they establish with their pupils, 
all of whom they know and who are all known to each other. The drawbacks 
are of an administrative (no secretariat), material (to little use made of costly 
equipment), organic (too many pupils in the second stream) or financial 
nature (many lessons given to groups with few members; a lot of work de- 
manded of the teachers, who are released for the co-ordination of the three- 
stream courses and the preparation of their own programmes). 


The pilot areas of Rolle and Vevey (VD) 


How they came to be created 

Their origin goes back to 1960, date of the constitution of an Extra-parliamen- 
tary Commission of forty members which, in its final report, proposed amending 
an article in the primary and secondary education laws so as to permit experi- 
ments in schools. This change was made in 1965 and applied in 1971, the can- 
tonal legislature having adopted a decree authorizing the executive authority 
to prescribe a tentative application of school reform in one or more pilot areas 
to be designated in agreement with the municipalities concerned. The pilot 
areas selected by the Government of Vaud were thus those of Rolle (1972) 
and Vevey (1973). The experimental reforms resulted no doubt from the general 
Proposals of the forty member commission but, above all, from the more de- 
tailed proposals of the School Reform and Planning Council (CREPS) set up 


in 1967. 


Reasons for the Vaudois school reform 
Som neral, oth p 
cre by he CHER Oe those to be found in the other countries which 
have carried out or planned similar reforms: more pronounced sine iene 
Of instruction, while helping to waken the social sense of the pupils, special 
importance attached to the observation and guidance of pupils. The more 
Particular reasons are bound up with the Vaudois school system: diversion of 
some pupils towards secondary education as from the end of the third primary 
Year; strict conditions of admission; and segregation of the various streams. 


ers particular. The general reasons put 


General objectives assigned to the Vaudois schools 

These objecti d by the CREPS in the following terms: (a) to 
enable oe a mr the combined exercise of all his faculties — 
knowledge the means of action and the tools of understanding: (b) to put 
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each child in a position to know himself and to develop a personality of his 
own; and (c) to arouse a sense of solidarity by associating the child in practical 
and intellectual team activities. It was on the basis of these aims that model 


structures were devised, new methods sought and appropriate curricula estab- 
lished. 


Purpose of the Rolle and Vevey pilot experiments 


The progressive introduction of the reforms advocated by the CREPS in the two 
pilot areas of Rolle and Vevey in two distinct variants and with notably differ- 
ent school populations was designed to make sure that, in actual practice: 
(a) it was feasible to employ the structures advocated; (b) it was possible to 
improve the use of the material organization and that of teaching; and (c) the 


new teaching methods and techniques and teacher/pupil relations could be 
adapted to the general objectives aimed at. 


Rolle pilot area 


The experiment began in 1972 with ninety-two fourth-year pupils (10-11 
years) comprising all the children of the Rolle district who were in the 3rd 
primary grade and had taken i 


-year classes, four fifth-year 
enth-year (13-14) and four 


except for German — study of mt In the fifth year, the same applies, 
three streams (one level I class, two ley gan in the fourth year and is given in 


plines are divided into three categories: (a) core disciplines — French and history 

(three streams), mathematics (three streams), German (aptitude course); (b) di- 

sciplines taught in heterogeneous classes — natural sciences, geography, gym- 

nastics, drawing, music, manual work; and (c) elective subjects. : 

In the seventh year, disciplines are divided into five categories: (a) French, 
German, mathematics and history are taught in aptitude courses; (b) elective 
courses, of which each pupil must choose one, on the basis of the Guidance 
Council’s advise, from the following eight groups: group 1, ‘classical’ — Latin 
and English; group 2, ‘modern’ — English and Italian; group 3, ‘maths/science’ — 
mathematics, science and English; group 4, ‘commercial A’ — English, com- 
mercial skills and manual work; group 5, ‘technical A’ — mathematics, science 
and English at level II, manual work; group 6, ‘technical B’ — mathematics and 
science at level II, draughtmanship, manual work; group 7, ‘commerical B’ — 
commercial skills at level II, typing, manual work; group 8, ‘domestic science’ — 
domestic science, manual work, typewriting; (c) drawing, music and gymnastics 
are followed in heterogeneous classes; (d) the natural sciences and geography are 
taught in the elective discipline groups (in group 3, for example, the sciences 
are taught at level I, but only at level H for groups 1 and 2); (e) the purely 
Optional subjects. /n the eighth year, the organization will be the same as in the 
seventh, 

The main facts noted during thes 
up as follows: 

1. The three-stream courses have undoubtedly played their part by facilitating 
the transfers of pupils, 10 per cent of whom have moved either up or down. 
However, the pilot area management has reached the conclusion that ‘it is 
useless to continue three-stream instruction beyond the first year: at that 
time the enrichments which the stream I pupils have received — and toa 
lesser extent those in stream II — constitute a veritable additional syllabus’. 

- The aptitude courses reduce the number of transfers but do not prevent 
them; in any case, transferability is greater than in the old separate stream 


Structure. 

3. The new structure, with three 
subjects makes it possible to impart instru 
and as it also ensures good transferability, 
Irreversible selection. 

4. The class spirit of pupils in the tra 
by cohort loyalty. Moreover, the co-ex 
group has had a beneficial effect. 

5. Co-operation between teachers to permit the pupils’ parallel progress has 
been intense but each of them has used the methods that suited him or her 
best. On the whole, however, much greater demands are made on the tea- 


chers, 
6. The administrative formalities resulting from the great variety of courses 
and elective disciplines have led to a serious increase 1n the work load. 


e four years of experiment may be summed 


N 


-stream courses, ability courses and the elective 
ction to very homogeneous classes; 
it does not lead to premature and 


ditional school system has been replaced 
istence of all pupils of the same age 
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Vevey pilot area 


The experiment began a year after that of Rolle and therefore concerned the 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th grades; the seventh-year pupils becoming involved in 
September 1976. This pilot area of Vevey is, however, much larger than that 
of Rolle: twelve municipalities are involved and it comprises twenty-five to 
thirty classes per cohort (i.e. about 600 pupils). The area director is assisted 
by a college directorial — which is a managing body — and by a conseil de 
direction — which is an advisory body that reflects on future developments. 

In the fourth and fifth years (10-12 years), all the pupils in these age groups 
are put into heterogeneous classes, except for the study of German which is 
carried out in two streams in the fifth year. The class master generally gives 


two-thirds of the instruction, three or four specialized teachers looking after 
the rest. 


x : emester and late-beginners courses are 
organized for pupils who change their original choice. 


h grade; i i 
science lessons into aw sl eee Sh history geography and the 


and fifth years; (c) manual and 


follows - 72 per cent primary school-teachers in the 4th grade; 60 per cent 

in the Sth; and 37 per cent in the 6th; (g) active participation of teachers in 

the planning of new syllabuses, teaching aids and methods. 
Among the difficulties encountered during these three years of experiment 

the following may be cited: 

l. In an experimental situation which seeks to encourage research and self- 

5 expression it is difficult not to neglect the acquisition of essential skills. 

2. The teachers had not been trained to derive the maximum advantage from 
the heterogeneous classes as a setting in which differences between indi- 

5 viduals can be experienced, acknowledged and finally accepted. 

` This vast experiment did not benefit from the backing of a teaching research 
institute. 

4. The organization of levels, elective disciplines and levels superimposed on 
streams is much more complicated than in conventional schools. The de- 
mands made on the teachers, the administrative machinery and the manage- 
ment are thus much more exacting too, whereas the means placed at their 
disposal do not so far enable them to meet all these needs. 


Initial conclusions concerning the pilot areas of Rolle and Vevey 
at Rolle and three at Vevey, it is still too 
the advantages and drawbacks of each of 


these reforms. Two intakes of pupils at least will have to have completed 
their compulsory schooling before any well-founded criticisms can be made. 

- However, it may already be said that each of the systems works and gives 

satisfaction to the pupils, parents and teachers. 

3. Nevertheless, a certain number of difficulties have to be overcome, some 
inherent in the systems adopted, the others due to the fact that the latter 
are experimental. Despite the steps taken, constraints of every kind impose 
on the headmaster’s office and the teachers an excessive administrative and 
teaching work load and a devotion to duty which go far beyond what is 


4 expected in a conventional school ; : 
- We are already able to foresee that the Vaudois school of the future will 
Not correspond exactly to either of these two trial systems. The constant 
adjustments already made in each of the areas will be submitted to the 
newly created Vaudois Educational Research Centre so that the most appro- 


Priate structure for general application may be evolved. 


1. After four years of experiments 
early to pass final judgement on 


i=) 


The Manuel School (BE) 

The Manuel Experimental School in the city of Berne is the fruit of a long 
Process, with gradual modifications to its original status as an integrated com- 
Prehensive school. This was the price that had to be paid for its acceptance by 
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FIGURE 2. Model of the Manuel Experimental School 


School Primary Secondary Pre-gymnasium 
year education education education 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
== Without examination E Core disciplines 
— Transferability Three-level disciplines 
;, P W > E T et 
tu Mixture of pupils N Elective disciplines 
Number of pupils: School year 1975/76: 80, of whom 


54 taking secondary education. 
School year 1976/77: 76, of whom 53 taking secondary education. 


integration of the final c 
15 years of age) in the sch 
consideration by the legislat e city, this draft was referred to the execu- 
tive authority with instructi 


i s e comprehensive school 
flection and discussion. In 1972 a S 


d prepare a mod: 


Office. Finally, in 1974, the definitive agreement of the Canton of Berne legis- 
lature was obtained, the Manuel School Committee was set up and the head- 
master of the school was appointed. The experiment was thus able to start 
in April 1975. 


Organization and operation of the Manuel School 


The originality of the way the school is organized lies in the fact that the in- 
tegration of the pupils in the 10-15 years age group in the same building and the 
transferability among the different classes was achieved while preserving the 
musime structures of primary, secondary and pre-gymnasium education. Figure 
2 gives an idea of the way in which these ideas were applied. The following 
additional comments may shed further light on this diagram: 


1. In the Canton of Berne, the initial selection of pupils is made at the end 
of the 4th primary grade, 60 per cent of them remaining at primary school 
and 40 per cent going on to secondary education. The second selection is 
effected differently according to the areas of the canton, but in Berne itself 
admission to the pre-gymnasium classes (leading to the maturité examination 
with a view to university studies) takes place after only two years of secon- 
dary school; this explains the creation of a third stream from the seventh 


school year onwards. 


. Admission to the group of fifth-year classes is based on the pupils’ report 


cards for the fourth year, the fourth-year teachers’ reports and the results 
of work done jointly by the management of the experiment and the fourth- 
year teachers of the primary schools of the Manuel school district. The final 
allocation is made jointly by the fourth-year masters concerned and the 
teachers involved in the Manuel experiment. 

3. After the sixth school year, the selection for the pre-gymnasium section pro- 
vides an opportunity for reconsidering the distribution in the other streams 
in the light of the pupils’ abilities and their preferences for future occu- 

Pations, Admission to the gymnasium of Manuel school pupils will be the 


same as for other pre-gymnasium secondary classes in the canton: examin- 
ations only for candidates not recommended by the teaching staff. f 
4. Transferability is greater than in the conventional system owing to the possi- 
bility for a pupil to take a course in German, mathematics or French which is 
not that of his stream. However, transfers can be made only at the end of the 
semester. The same goes for changes in elective disciplines- Furthermore, 


‘bridge’ and coaching courses facilitate transfers from one level to another. 


N 


Aims of the Manuel experiment 


a general aims remain those 
is Ools: intellectual and physical 

Station. The individual aims of the 
Ostering the development of the indi 


assigned to Bernese primary and secondary 
development with a view to good social in- 
ently contradictory: 


experiment are appar 
vidual gifts of the pupils on the one hand, 


Si 


and permitting better social integration on the other. Another objective of the 
Manuel Experimental School is the reorganization of the entire Bernese school 


system. From this standpoint, the Manuel experiment should give answers to 
the following questions: 


1. Are the modes and times of selection chosen for each stream the wisest? 
2. Is the form of the entrance examinations for 
and are the forecasts generally confirmed? 

3. Is the transferability in the new Organization sufficient and does it lead 

towards reconciling the primary and secondary syllabuses in the future? 
4. Will the experiment lead to an improvement in teacher training in the di- 
rection advocated in the report on ‘Training of teachers for tomorrow’? 


5. Will keeping all pupils together in the same school promote the individual 
development of each of them? 


6. What advantages will the school di 
pation of parents? 


the various streams appropriate 


erive from the even more active partici- 


Initial results of the experiment 
As the Manuel Ex 
Roni 


Pre-gymnasium level. The following facts 
have, however, emerged from the first : 


1. The mode of selection adop! 


progressive nature, flexibili 
fears that the school may b 


Final considerations 


On the whole, the Manuel Experimental School has got off to a good start and 
will certainly make it possible to answer the various questions posed with a view 
to possible general application of the experiment in an appropriate form. But the 
political decision concerning development of the Bernese school system on the 
lines of the Manuel experiment also largely depends on the financial implications 
of the reform. Relieving the teachers of their class duties and the provision of 
coaching and ‘bridge’ courses entail very appreciable financial burdens. In 
addition, the Manuel experiment concerns an urban area and it would be ad- 
visable to undertake a similar experiment in a rural area in order to determine 
the differences in application and to evaluate more accurately the possibilities 
of the general extension of the system to the various population groups of the 
canton. To permit useful comparisons, such an experiment should shortly be 
Carried out in the French-speaking part of the canton. 

Assuming this latter innovation to be as successful as that of the Manuel 
district, it could not be generally applied — even if the extra cost is successfully 
teduced — unless the teachers are convinced of the advantages which these new 


Schools can bring and the parents support the innovations. 


ESTABLISHED AND RECENT INNOVATIONS ON A GENERAL SCALE 


The Canton of Geneva Guidance Stage 


AS a type of school regrouping all the pupils in the 12-15 age group, or the 
last Ps years of hea schooling, the Geneva guidance stage (Cycle 
orientation — CO) , dating from 1962 and having obtained legal status for 
generalization in 1964, is the first of its kind to have been tried out in Switzer- 
land. But thirty-five years elapsed between the first proposal (1927) and the first 


eXperimental schools of 1962! 


Slow gestation of the CO between 1927 and 1962 
The first draft for the CO was a governmental one of 1927 in which he paag 
of he Genevan Education Department propost] 1a eduction of 
ure of th at the law 0 e an 
4 two-year t ia school after the sixth primary n Te Soe 
Stade) was intended to be a guidance period for all pupils from oan a 
the second year was only for pupils who would not be pursuing soe e pr 
ary studies, This draft law was studied by a Grand Council ae aca 
eld seventeen meetings in 1927 and 1928 and ended by proposing j 
ecause of the opposition it aroused. ; Dionyi 
mitted by a Grand Council dep! y 
194g" This Se ee et me intermediate sonon, ponia a 
Complete years for all pupils from 12 to 14 years after the sixth year of pri ry 
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i other, this draft law was also a failure, particularly because it 
a 5 the teachers. The Geneva Secondary School Teachers Aat 
ation unanimously declared itself against a proposal which ‘would irremedia y 
mutilate the secondary schools’! The primary school-teachers, for their part, 
considered that: ‘The introducation of this intermediate school asa marshalling 
yard in a non-stream school is undesirable because it is inopportune and a dis- 
turbing factor’! They also added (June 1946): ‘We must get tid of this habit 
of constant innovation in teaching. Not all innovations are desirable, especially 
as institutions, like individuals, have a need from time to time for stability, 


e taken place in recent 
quite symptomatic that 
d for the entire staff of 
tzerland. The officers of 
s 6,500 members) wrote 
ber 1974, under the title 


y might become something like a mass refusal’) 
After this setback with the 1946 draft, the move 


General organization of the CO 


The organization of the guidance sta; 
by the cantonal executive, the most 
1976. These regulations give 
de 


ge is specified in the regulations adopted 
recent version of which is dated 26 May 


CO follows on from th 
three years of compulsory schoolin 
2. Management of the CO: t 
regular meetings of the head 
teaching, administration, curri 


prises a director-general who convenes 
masters of each establishment to discuss the 
cula, textbooks and methods. 


4. Guidance at the CO: guidance is b i 
( ; ased on the organizati i three 
in the seventh year but five i ica arenan | 


in the eighth and ninth years) and on transfers 


between the sections which are made as easy as possible. In the seventh 
year, the three sections are called classical-scientific, general and practical; 
in the eighth, the five sections are classical, scientific, modern, general and 
practical; in the ninth year they are identical to the eighth except for the 
general section which has different levels and elective disciplines. Any transfer 
is first discussed with the parents, then in the class council and school council 
in collaboration with the educational guidance counsellor. Any pupil in a 
failure situation owing to temporary or accidental circumstances may take 
a remedial course. Pupils transferable or transferred to another section may 
make up their leeway in new disciplines or those in which the study is more 
advanced by taking late-beginners courses. Finally, supervised studies and 
coaching courses enable students to carry out their homework in favourable 
conditions and to receive additional explanations. 


S. Participation in the CO: participation is at teacher, parent and pupil level. 
Teachers of the same discipline form study groups to discuss questions re- 
ferred to them by the general directorate or problems that they themselves 
have encountered. These study groups may be asked to give advice on ques- 
tions concerning teaching, curricula and methods. The group chairmen may 
Meet to consider problems relating to one or more disciplines. From time to 
time the headmaster calls a meeting of the teachers of his establishment 
where they are informed about the general life of the school and may give 
their views. The participation of parents is regarded as a collaboration be- 
tween the family and the school, the former helping the school in its edu- 
cative task, while the latter supplements the educational role of the family. 
Relations between the school and the family are conducted by means of 
individual interviews, news bulletins, parent meetings of pupils in the same 
class, section or school, and contacts with parents’ associations. (For instance, 
the CO created a Parents’ School in 1966 anda monthly bulletin for families 
in 1967.) The participation of pupils takes the form of gradual initiation to 
their responsibilities. (Students’ councils were set up in 1965.) 


The political authorities’ judgement of the co 


After only two years of experiment (from 1962 to 1964), the Genevan legis- 
lature found the CO capaci satisfactory and amended the school law accor- 


dingly fi ire 12-15 years’ age group, despite the reluctance of some 
t onte eane het ai i CO to be continued as an experiment 


Parties which would have preferred the i 
efore incorporating such structures into the legislation as early at 19 June 
1964. However, already in 1964, a councillor asked the neg te iene for 
€xplanati ‘ i lies in the operation of the CO. This sharp ques- 
i ARONS OR Cerat ME e i f a motion by another coun- 


tioning was followed in 1968 by the submission O 


cillor i overnment ‘to make the necessary inquiries 
i S ae eps el S igned to the CO had been 


in order to evaluate to what extent the objectives assi 
achieved’. A committee on which all the political parties were represented was 
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then set up. After holding twenty-three meetings during 1968 and 1969 the 
committee submitted its report at the end of 1969 in which it stated that: 


1. External constraints have rendered the CO’s task more difficult: increase 
in population; shortage of qualified teachers; and the retention of the old 
educational structures before and after the CO. 

- The present CO system can be improved by introducing non-differentiated 
7th grade classes, for one semester at least, so that the CO can really fulfil 
its role of guidance; this also implies a change in methods and curricula so 


that in future instruction can be centred more on levels and elective disci- 
plines than on streams. 


This report, adopted in its entirety by the Genevan legislature, was later pub- 
lished by the government and contains the following statement: ‘Opinions may 
still differ regarding the school for tomorrow. However, beyond present diver- 
gencies of opinion, one can trace the course to be followed: the idea will be 
a comprehensive education which does not 
alities at the expense of others; an education 


N 


or when a college uses a new 
or with elective disciplines, the 


g at the CO, to see . 
up a short-, medium- and long-term che e most appropriate solutions, to draw 
continuing reform, 5 
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Reform II of the CO 

As the conclusions of the 1969 report of the Parliamentary Commission and 
the proposals of CEPCO were in agreement on delaying the differentiation of 
pupils and keeping heterogeneous classes for as long as possible, the general 
directorate of the CO asked the cantonal government for permission to under- 
take new experiments on these lines in accordance with Article 5 of its regu- 
lations. This permission having been obtained, Reform II of the CO started in 
1971 in one of the schools, was extended to a second in 1973 and in 1975 to 
a third. In these schools the new-style instruction is organized as follows: during 
the first semester of the first year of the CO (7th school grade, pupils from 12 
to 13 years) there is no differentiation; a common block of subjects is studied 
during which guidance for further studies in the CO has to be decided. From the 
second semester differentiation takes the following form: (a) common lessons 
in heterogeneous classes are given only for French, history and geography, 
Physical education, creative activities, the sciences (in part only and according 
to the levels concerned), and general or vocational information; (b) the three- 
stream courses (A, B, C) are reserved for mathematics and German; and (c) the 
elective disciplines are pointers to the later course of study — these are Latin 
(from the second semester onwards), English, the practical and natural sciences, 


and technical or artistic activities. 


Evaluation of Reform I 

Whereas Reform I of the CO was generalized with legal status in 1964, i.e. two 
years after its introduction, the same did not apply to Reform II which proved 
to be a much more thorny question. Five years after the first experiment, 
Reform II is being tried out in only three of the seventeen colleges, and opinions 
Concerning it are still very divided. But we shall soon be better informed on the 
Viability of this reform, for two evaluation committees have been formed to 
make a thorough study of the working of this second wave of innovations 
launched in 1971. They are a political committee — the Education Committee; 


and a CO committee — the General Reform Committee. 


In February 1976, the Education Committee of the cantonal legislature was 
asked to deal with a parliamentary motion submitted in January 1976 dealing 


Precisely with the evaluation of Reform II of the CO, the advisability of ex- 
tending it to other colleges and, if so, on what terms. Among other things 
the motion points out that the objectives of Reform II are the same as those of 
Reform I, namely to: individualize instruction; abolish the segregation and hier- 
archy of sections; keep the possibility of transfers for a longer time; develop the 
Pupils’ abilities better; and reduce the — sometimes not very stimulating — in- 
fluence of the socio-cultural environment. The motion also recognizes that in 
Reform II the supporting measures applied in all colleges (coaching, late-be- 
ginners courses, courses for pupils with temporary learning difficulties, access 
to libraries) and the stimulating influence of gifted pupils on the less well en- 
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dowed should create favourable conditions for its implementation. However, 
the motion does not express unreserved approval of all the attempts at re- 
form — in particular, the heterogeneous classes raise considerable methodological 
problems. The motion ends with the following questions: 


1. Does Reform II make it possible to achieve greater equality of opportunity 
as regards education? In particular, does it go far enough in raising the stan- 
dard of instruction for the broad mass of pupils? To what extent would 
it be desirable to retain the common block of subjects during the entire 
seventh year in order to delay selection? 


. Are the instructional media advocated of equal value and do they contribute 
to the better development of our pupils? 


. The training and information of teachers are essential elements in this re- 


form: what means are mobilized by the Education Department for this 
purpose? 


4. How should the reform be pursued? 


t9 


The CO General Reform Committee 
is to follow up the reforms in 
1976 it interviewed the teache 
by the reform. The essential 


(CGR) has twenty members and its task 
progress, and particularly Reform II. In 1975 and 
ts of each discipline taught in the schools affected 
elements of the statements made were recorded: 
t f the reformed instruction. After collecting this 
information the CGR proposes shortly to discern a trend, taking considerable 
account of the views of those in daily contact with the facts of Reform II, Such 
was the tenor of the June 1976 communication of the CGR officers which 
Stated: ‘Reform II, yes or no? The advantages and drawbacks of the system are 
ae that it will certainly be impossible to formulate unreserved recommen- 


The Canton of the Valais Guidance Stage (CO) 


Introductory remarks 


Legal bases of the Valais CO 

The legislation relating to the Valais CO was adopted gradually in 1972 and 

1973 and amplified in 1975, a year after the beginning of this innovation. The 

following is a list of the legal provisions taken: 

1. The decree of the cantonal legislature of May 1972 containing the general 
provisions, and fixing the general organization and the distribution of costs 
between the canton and the municipalities. 

2. The Implementation Regulations of December 1972 adopted by the cantonal 
executive which specified the date of entry into force (beginning of the 
school year 1974/75), conditions of entrance to the CO, the provision of 

5 guidance and the qualifications required of the teaching staff. 

: The General Regulations of November 1973, issued by the cantonal execu- 
tive and giving further details on the organization of the school year, con- 
ditions of entrance, continuing guidance, relations with parents and the role 
of the local and regional education committees. 

4. The provisions of October 1975 taken by the Education Department con- 
cerning the transfer and promotion of pupils in CO schools. 


Objectives of the Valais CO 


The essential aims of the CO as the te: 
1. To deepen and widen the training received during the six previous yea 
3 primary school. 

. To facilitate the choice by pupil 
upper general secondary studies, 
training by apprenticeship. 

To achieve these objectives the Valais CO has to endeavour: 
3. To discover the abilities, behaviour and preferences of the pupils; this com- 
mences upon the pupil’s entry into the CO on the basis of his scholastic 


record begun in the 5th primary grade. 
ffering two possibilities of study which 


4. To foster the pupils’ motivations by o $ 
become gradually more distinct: the one being oriented towards general 
secondary studies of a theoretical nature (division A), the other towards more 


concrete and practical studies (division B). 


rminal stage of compulsory schooling are: 
rs of 


s and their parents of subsequent training: 
schools preparing for certain occupations, 


Pupils’ records and admission to the CO 
rs he scholastic record of a pupil, provid 
ation, is a decisive factor in the distribution of th 
of above-mentioned CO divisions. This is what 
ation state on the matter: 

The Sth and 6th grades of primary schoo! 


he two years the pupils’ knowledge is 
Pupil’s record containing the various mean 


ed for in the CO Implementation Regu- 
e schoolchildren between the 
Articles 3 and 4 of the regu- 


| are an initial period of pupil observation. During 
assessed and their aptitudes constantly observed. 
s of evaluation is opened for this purpose. 
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The pupils who have fulfilled the promotion conditions on the basis of this observation 
period enter division A or B of the CO. Which division they enter is determined by their 


parents’ opinion and the pupil’s wishes, provided that the knowledge and ability recorded 
are sufficient. 


The main items in the pupil’s file are: 


1. The information given by the parents: civil status, health and physical de- 
velopment (whether left-handed, etc.), previous school career (change of 
teacher, etc.), work and behaviour at home, occupations and recreation, 
studies and occupations envisaged. 

. The questionnaire for the pupil: disciplines preferred, favourite leisure 

activities, occupational interests. 

3. The teacher’s observation sheet: famil 
social behaviour, the pupil’ 
his aptitudes and attitude, 
not made unless informatio 
preliminary guidance. 

4. Preliminary guidance tests which pupils take at the end of each primary 
school year and which are organized at cantonal level and serve as criteria 
» eal to a higher level, such as entrance into division A or B of 

he CO. 


y environment, scholastic interests, 
s possibilities, assessment of his work at school, 


educational and psychological tests, which are 
n is lacking or is insufficient to permit judicious 


Presents an important innovation by com- 
ndary school entrance which was based on 


alais has brought about an appreciable im- 
provement. 


The two divisions o f the Valais CO 


Whether the Valais CO will function satisfactorily will largely depend on the 
articulation arranged between its two divisions — A and B: a balanced distri- 
bution of pupils upon their entrance 


icate or for the general 


es. ah a as similar as possible 
ic i : 
geography so as to permit, und ie language, history and 


T certain conditions, t jon 
to S EA 5 » transfer from one sectio: 
another. Instruction in this third year is, in principle, imparted in cantonal 


made to keep curricul 


establishments, except that of the general section which remains decentralized 
in regional schools. Furthermore, girls are obliged to take training in domestic 
economy and boys to follow a programme of manual work. 

With guidance gradually directed towards practical studies, division B of 
the CO rounds off the general training of pupils and prepares them for appren- 
ticeship and specialized schools. In the first year efforts are made to preserve 
the greatest possible parallelism with division A so as to facilitate transfers. 
The curriculum in the following years — while retaining the possibility for 
pupils to return to more formal studies — is adapted to the more practical 
intellect and preferences of this category of pupil. This division caters for, 
in the special (terminal) classes, those pupils who cannot keep pace with the 


normal rhythm of scholastic life. 


Guidance of pupils at the Valais CO 
Introduction of continuing guidance. This continuing guidance is ensured by 
observation, marks obtained, common examinations, individual or collective 
psycho-pedagogical tests, family interviews and scholastic or vocational infor- 
mation. The class councils (all the teachers concerned with the education of 
the pupil in question), and division or school councils give their opinions. The 
pupil’s scholastic record is very useful for this guidance. Moreover, at all levels 
the pupils can resort to the guidance counsellor. Periods of practical training in 
undertakings may be organized during the holidays. K 
Regulations governing transfers. These regulations form part of the provisions 
adopted in October 1975 by the Education Department; they define precisely 
the various sorts of transfers in order to render the two CO divisions as pene- 
trable as possible, especially in the first year. The procedures for transfer from 
one division to another during or at the end of the year are clearly explained. 
The class council, attended by the guidance counsellor, proposes and gives its 
reasons for a pupil’s transfer. The school committee or the headmaster make 
the decision in agreement with the inspector and after contacting the parents. 
Late-beginners courses may be organized during the holidays for pupils whose 
transfer to another division is envisaged. On the other hand, to avoid a transfer 
Or grade repetition, coaching in languages and mathematics is given when a 


Pupil is markedly backward in one discipline only. 


Final remarks on the Valais CO 
The new structures of Valais lower secondary education are still too recent for 
it to have been possible to have made an evaluation report. However, the inno- 
vations introduced differ from those described for other cantons in certain 


Tespects: ; 
1. They were chosen so that they cou 


5 out the canton. 
2. They have not necessitated th 
buildings, although some centres 


Id be introduced simultaneously through- 


e construction of numerous and expensive 
have still to be erected. 
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3. They did not demand special training of the teachers despite the efforts to 
adjust themselves which were implied. 


In short, the creation of the Valais CO is quite original in that, in this period of 
recession, it permits noteworthy changes in teaching with inexpensive and in- 


genious means, such as the use of the pupil’s record and optimum use of every- 
thing that existed before the reform. 


The Canton of Ticino Intermediate School: the scuola media (SM) 


Preparatory work on the legal basis 


The preparatory work on the scuola media 
spread over the following dates and events: 
1964 


(SM) began in 1957 but was mainly 


A publication by the Ticino Federation of University Students on the 
democratization of studies and the reform of the intermediate school. 


1966 Constitution of a committee representing the teachers’ associations 
which had hitherto concerne 


d themselves separately with school 

reforms. 
1968 Report of the Teachers’ Committee 
vations akin to those of the students. 


1970 Preparation of a preliminary draft law on the SM by the cantonal 
Education Department and its newly created services: Teaching Sec- 


tion, and the Study and Research Office. Consultation of teachers and 
political parties. 


Transmission to the cantonal le; 

panying commentary. 

1974 Adoption of the law 

1976 Decree on the entry into force of the law (July 1976) and opening of 
the first two SMs. A icula. Promulgation of the regu- 

lations governing the training required in order to teach in an SM and 

in-service teacher training. 


with concrete proposals for inno- 


1972 gislature of the draft law and the accom- 


General structure of the SM 


ea 
age group in 1975, years age group but only 50 per cent of that 
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The SM is therefore a four-year non-stream school, compulsory and free, 
organized and directed by the Canton of Ticino with the collaboration of the 
municipalities. It comprises two two-year stages: 

1. The observation stage during which all pupils from 11 to 13 years (6th and 
7th grades) are kept in heterogeneous classes, individual or group work being 
encouraged at the same time, in order to identify the particular qualities of 
each pupil with a view to choosing the section for the next two years. 

2. The guidance stage which completes the period of compulsory schooling 
(Sth and 9th grades with pupils from 13 to 15 years of age) and which ‘is 
intended to give pupils the opportunity to evaluate their ability and define 
their scholastic and vocational interests’. For this purpose the pupils are di- 
vided into two sections — A and B — which pursue similar aims but differ in 
the pace of instruction and their requirements. They have no differences in 
timetable, general content of the curricula or in teacher training. The choice 
of section is made by the pupil and his or her family on the advice of the 
class council and of the guidance counsellors. In any case, this choice is not 
final, transfer from one section to another always being possible. Section A 
is intended for pupils who wish to pursue their upper secondary studies; 
section B for those who contemplate vocational training. 


Curricula and teaching methods 


The new curricula, approved by the cantonal executive in May 1976, were 


carefully prepared. Committees consisting chiefly of teachers of the SM level 


made drafts which were then examined by the specialized lycée and university 


teachers. 


The curricula are centred on the following spheres: mastery of the mother 


tongue (Italian); learning the forms of hypothetico-deductive reasoning and 
empirical methods (mathematics and science); initiation to contemporary 
Problems (geography and history); knowledge of languages of importance 
for Ticino (German and French); sensitivity for the various forms of et 
activity; manual and physical training; and development of the pupil’s self- 


reliance, / i ‘ 
The new SM curricula lay down the basic cultural and teaching options 
but allow the teacher to work out his own plan of work. Hence, the importance 


given to the role of the teacher and to his training. 


Pre-service and in-service training of teachers = 

The law on the SM stipulates that future SM teachers Hagel p 

training of at least five semesters Or spend ne years at the Insti 

Educati ich it is planned to create in Hemno. 
ee feito classes of 11-15 year He ee ain 

Service training courses specified in the regulations O bea sto dae 

Next seven years each teacher will have to take a course 
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over two years (four weeks during the two summer holidays and thirty fort- 
nightly meetings). Each course will take the form of a critical evaluation of the 
curricula of a single discipline with a view to acquiring the knowledge necessary 
for the application of the curricula by collective methods in particular. 


Problems to be solved 


Among the principal difficulties to be overcome for the establishment of the 
SM are: 
1. The reconversion or training of more than 1,000 teachers to undertake the 
tasks of observation, evaluation, guidance, and of instruction in groups and 
by levels. 
. The regrouping in ten years of a population of about 15,000 pupils aged 


from 11 to 15 years in thirty-two SMs scattered among the five districts 
of Ticino; half of these schools have to be enlarged or built. 


- The pursuit of diverse objectives in the observation stage: identifying abilities 
of the various pupils in heterogeneous classes where an individualization of 
their work should enable each one to develop his or her knowledge and 
ability , whatever their intellectual capacity. 

. Maintenance of a certain transferability between sections A and B of the 
guidance stage, whereas section A must meet the conditions of the ‘Order 
concerning the recognition of maturité certificates’ by the Confederation. 


Legal possibilities for undertaking experiments 


As the SM law preceded any experimentation on the subject in the canton, 
the possibility of school experiments with regard to curricula, and the methods 


and organization of instruction is expressly provided for. For instance, one 
clause in the law is worded as follows: *, .. in particular, the introduction in 
the guidance stage of courses at different | 


£ evels in certain subjects with a view 
to gradually abolishing sections A and R? 


The Canton of Lucerne Co-operative School 


Introductory remarks 


As with the Ticino scuola media and the Valais and Genevan guidance stages, 
the co-operative school of the Canton of Lucerne is destined for general intro- 
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2: The other from within Switzerland where several cantons had to amend their 
legislation after signing the 1970 Inter-cantonal Concordat on School Co- 
ordination, in particular with regard to the duration of compulsory school- 
ing: nine years (from 6 to 15 years) under a clause of the concordat. This 
provided an opportunity to review the organization of the last three years 
of compulsory schooling after the six years of primary school. 


Successive stages of the preparatory work 


1971 Amendment of the cantonal school law to introduce a 
ninth year of compulsory schooling. 
1972 (March) Main lines of the reform indicated for the last three years 


of compulsory schooling in the ‘General lines of the govern- 
mental policy of the Canton of Lucerne for the years 1972 
to 1975”: (a) individualization of instruction — initial and 
in-service training of teachers with this in view; and (b) re- 
grouping of the various streams in fairly large school centres 
— new delimitation of school districts. 

1972 (October) Creation by the cantonal executive of a Study and Research 
Committee for the reorganization of the terminal stage 
of compulsory schooling. 

1973 Submission to the governmen 
in the form of key ideas arrange 
headings: school organization; selection, 
promotion; syllabus; teacher training. 

1974 Amendment of the committee’s report by the executive 
and its submission to the legislature which took favour- 


able note of it. 
1975 Proposals of the Pr 
tonal legislature for 


t of the committee’s report 
d under the following 
transferability, 


e-consultative Committee of the can- 
the 1975-79 governmental programme 
concerning the end of compulsory schooling: (a) adaptation 
of the programme to the requirements of working life; and 
(b) restructuring in the form of a guidance stage. 


Structure of the co-operative school 
The final choice — the co-operative school — is a centre grouping under the 
Same roof the four present types of school: the pre-vocational school (Werk- 
Schule); the practical instruction school (Realschule); the secondary school 
(Sekundarschule); and the lower level of the gymnasium or lycée (Untergym- 
nasium), Such a school centre thus receiving all pupils from 12 to 15 years 
(7th, 8th and 9th grades) is nothing else than an ‘additive’ comprehensive 


School (additiven Gesamtschulen). f a DAN 
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Organizational characteristics 


Since the co-operative school groups pupils with very different aptitudes, in- 
terests and needs, its organization must present the following specific character- 
istics: (a) its principal mission must be guidance; (b) it must ensure that certain 
pupils can reverse the decision over their choice of programme; (c) it must offer 
curricula conceived as a single whole for the entire school centre; (d) it must 
offer pupils alternatives to help them choose their vocation or later studies. 


Special implications 


The mission of the co-operative school will demand in particular: 


1. More extensive initial and in-service training of teachers than previously, 


especially in the educational sciences. 
- School buildings which will com 
laboratories, domestic science, 
(for wood, metal, cardboard and 
activities; common rooms. 


2 prise: rooms for specific purposes (science 
language laboratory, library); workshops 
textiles); premises for individual or group 


Other particularities of the project 


1. In establishing co-operative schools, 
co-ordination with the other canton 
mind these cantons jointly set upas 


constant attention should be paid to 

s of Central Switzerland. With this in 

chool consultation service which began 

Operating in October 1974; one of its tasks is to advise the CDIP of Central 

Switzerland on all problems concerning the terminal stage of compulsory 
schooling. 

2. The opening of co-operative scho 


i l 1 ols will not preclude school experiments 
with a view to improving the innovations envisaged and to fostering a process 


of continuing reform. Such experiments should, however, be scientifically 
prepared, conducted and evaluated. 


- The co-operative school must be integrated in the social environment and 
serve, for example, as a Tecreatio 


n centre not only for pupils but also for 
adults. 


New school laws 
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COMPLETE REVISION 


The school law of the Canton of Schaffhausen 


First phase: partial revision (1969) 


As the Canton of Schaffhausen’s school law dated from 1925, it was originally 
partly revised in 1969 at the time of the discussions concerning the Inter-can- 
tonal Concordat on School Co-ordination, some articles being amended on 
country-wide lines. This partial revision contained the following innovations: 


1. Prolongation of compulsory schooling from eight to nine years. 

2. Introduction of a legal basis for special schools (for handicapped children). 

3. Giving the Grand Council (the cantonal legislature) competence to create 
a business school, a higher school for girls and other training institutions. 

4. Also giving the legislature competence to change legal provisions by decree 


in the interest of inter-cantonal co-ordination. 


Second phase: attempt at a new partial revision (1971) 


Since the first partial revision had not touched on some important aspects 
of the intended school innovations, a partial revision was envisaged in 1971. 
The following had still to be included in the legislation: (a) the legal status of 
teachers; (b) the financial regulations for the tasks created by greater central- 
ization of school administration; and (c) the organization of lower secondary 
education (entrance, duration and structure). Several committees were then 
instructed to study these various questions but they came to the conclusion 
that it was necessary to carry out a complete revision of the school law in 


order to solve all the problems posed. 


Third phase: first draft of the organic law (1973) 
The first draft of the organic law was submitted to the Legal Problems Com- 
mittee in the spring of 1973. It considerably increased the competence of the 


Grand Council and was submitted to all the parties concerned for consultation 
d on the subject of the duration of 


in May 1973. Bitter discussions then ensue c 
Primary education and transfer to lower secondary education: some wanted 
uniform transfer after six years of primary school, others wanted differentiated 
transfers. The Council of State (the cantonal executive) had to settle the dispute 
and retained the provision establishing single transfer to secondary education 
after the sixth year of primary school. The draft thus revised on this and other 
Points was subjected to two new consultations during 1974 and 1975. 


Grand Council (19 76) 


Fourth phase: draft submitted to the 
g these three consultations, was sent to the 


The final draft, as amended followin 
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Grand Council in April 1976 with all the necessary supporting evidence. The 
cantonal legislature will shortly decide on the final form of the complete re- 
vision of the draft school law as it will be submitted to the electorate. 

In its present form the draft regulates the following questions: school struc- 
tures with their organization and aims, adult education, the legal status of 
teachers, the various school authorities and financing according to the levels 
or types of training. The draft is followed by an implementation regulation. 
This complete revision of the school also involves amendment of two articles 


of the cantonal constitution. 


Comparison of the old and the new school structure 
he changes made to the old school structure 


in Schaffhausen are a good reflection of the innovatory trend in several of the 
cantons previously described. This complete revision of the Schaffhausen school 
law is also an illustration of school policy in Switzerland: that of ‘short steps’ 
(partial revisions) which make it possible to take ‘longer strides’ (complete 
revision) without too many jolts for the greater benefit of those principally 


concerned: the pupils. 


As may be seeen from Figure 3, t 


General remarks 

The new structure brings out the global development of the education system: 
tendency towards integration in lower secondary education, accentuation of 
differentiation in this stage, diversification of higher education with openings 


towards lifelong education. 


INDIVIDUAL LAWS 


The complete revision of a school law is rarely attempted since it requires much 
time and effort to obtain the consent of all the principal parties concerned. 


Generally, partial revision is preferred which amends and amplifies the existing 


law by adding another dealing specifically with a clearly defined subject, thus 
making it easier for the electorate to form an opinion at the time of the ballot. 

The two examples which follow concern very different fields (school experi- 
ments and pre-school education) and two cantons (Zurich and St. Gallen). 


The Canton of Zurich law of I September 1975 on school experiments 
Reasons for drafting this specialized law 
he main ones seem to be: 


The reasons for this law were many but t 
ory proposals for the terminal stage 


l. The i innovat 
pressure of the various inn 
of compulsory schooling which arose between 1960 and 1969. These pro- 
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posals were mostly models of new structures for the last three years of 
compulsory schooling conducive to greater integration of all pupils in the 
12-15 years age group after the six years of primary school. In view of the 
dimensions assumed by these various proposals for innovation, the Edu- 
cation Board of the Canton of Zurich asked the Cantonal Conference of 
Teachers’ Associations to set up a committee to study the various models 
proposed. 

2. The inadequacy of the existing school law as regards experiments. The 
school law of 1959 did contain an article on experimental classes but it 
provided only for innovations in the content of curricula and in teaching 


methods, whereas the models advocated implied more fundamental struc- 
tural reforms. 


Preparation of the successive drafts of the law on school experiments 


When the Study Committee of the Cantonal Conference of Teachers’ Associ- 
ations submitted its report to the Education Board in 1970 and the board 
wished to try out some of the committee's proposals, it was soon realized 
that the existing legal basis was inadequate. So two services of the Canton 
of Zurich Education Department were instructed to prepare a draft law on 
aoe experiments which could cover several levels (the Compulsory School- 
A division), and a proposal for an organization to plan and supervise the 
ae (the Educational Research Department). In November 1972, the 
search a pet) factepted the organization proposed by the Educational Re- 

ch Division for the planning and supervision of experiments, which provided 


for a Planning Committee i 
pulsory Schooling and a Planning Office. At the end of 1972, the Com- 


Division drafted various 
0 D t proposals for the future law on 
care ee pooh bef with representatives of the school author- 
ers; these led to an initial i i ie 
amended and: submitted to those co nyoa 


1973. In March 1974, the Education ncerned for consultation in September 


cond reading, in April 1975, Finally, the 
on school experiments’ in September 1975. 
the Grand Council at the > guiding lines of which had been accepted by 
Education Board in Sept e as the law, was put in final form by the 

Ptember 1976 and was approved shortly afterwards by 
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TEXT OF THE LAW ON SCHOOL EXPERIMENTS 


1. School experiments may be undertaken in pre-school education, com- 
pulsory schooling and upper secondary education departing from the 
normal school legislation. Experimental cantonal and local schools may 
be created for this purpose. 

Experimental classes with special curricula may be organized in existing 
schools. Departures may be made from the existing school organization for 
the teaching of certain disciplines. 

The provisions governing the beginning or the duration of the com- 
pulsory schooling period shall continue to apply. The duration of the ex- 
periments shall be clearly specified. 

The establishment of cantonal experimental schools shall be decided by 
the Grand Council. The establishment of local experimental schools shall 
be decided by the Council of State in agreement with the local school 
authorities concerned. The Education Board shall be competent for the 
conduct of experimental classes after agreement with the local school 
authorities concerned. 
3. The Education Board shall decide on the objectives and nature of the 
school experiments and regulate their organization. 
4. Unless otherwise provided for in this law, in the Council of State Order 
concerning it or in any other regulations in virtue of these texts, the 


school experiment shall be subject to the normal school legislation. 
— 


v 


Implementation Order of the law on school experiments 


This Order comprises five chapters: 


he 


N 


. Organization: co-operation betw 


. Detailed information on the can 


. Manner in which local expe 


. Experimental classes in existing 


Definition of the cantonal and local experimental schools with their respon- 
sible bodies, distinguishing them from the experimental classes which can be 
created within the existing school system. It also specifies the obligations of 
teachers to take part in the experiments decided upon and the guarantees 
to pupils that they may subsequently pursue their studies in a normal way. 

een the Education Board and the Education 


preparation, follow-through and evaluation; setting up of a 
an twenty-five members) with repre- 
ociations; creation of 


Department for 
Planning Committee (of not more th ý 
sentatives of the school authorities and the teachers’ ass 


a Planning Office with a full-time director and full- and part-time staff. 
tonal experimental schools: the decision to 


tonal legislature; a Supervisory Committee 


open them to be made by the can 
5 i government on the proposal of the Edu- 


to be appointed by the cantonal 


cation Board. 
imental schools shall be established: the role of 


the services and committees of the canton in agreement with the responsible 


local ities. 
authorities d the predominant role to be 


schools an 
played by the Education Board. 
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The Canton of St. Gallen law on pre-school education of 23 June 1974 


Educational situation before the entry into force of the law 


“ ation has been greatly in vogue in the Canton of St. Gallen for 
ae ae in 1970 Dae 6,000 infants attended the 300 infants 
school sections of the canton, and 2,200 of them had been to a kindergarten 
for two years between the ages of 4 and 6. At that time, therefore, only 15 per 
cent of the children had not benefitted from a pre-school education between 
5 and 6 years of age. ; 

At that time these kindergartens were financed by school, political or parish 
communes and by private associations, but not by the canton which had no 
legal basis for doing so. The training of infant class mistresses was also not a 
cantonal matter. One of the training institutes belonged to the town of St. 
Gallen; the other was private. 

Those municipalities with limited financial resources had not, therefore, 
developed pre-school education and the local children were thus in an un- 
favourable position in comparison with those of More prosperous municipal- 


ities, whence the need for the canton to intervene in order to reduce these in- 
equalities. 


Preparation of the cantonal law on pre-school education 


As many circles were favourable to 
cation, two cantonal authorities 
for the proposal: the Education 
drew up the draft law that was 
transmitted it to the Grand Cou 


cantonal intervention in pre-school edu- 
took an active part in preparing the legislation 
Board and the Education Department, which 
submitted to the government. The latter then 


neil with a detailed commentary in December 
1972. But the cantonal legislature did not approve the law until March 1974. 


The electorate finally accepted it on 23 June 1974, and this enabled the govern- 
ment to fix its entry into force for 1 January 1975, 


General principles of the new law 


This new law regulates attendance at infants’ schools, and their recognition 
t pervision, as well as the training of mistresses and the financial 
contributions of tł 


ne canton. However, it concerns only schools recognized by 
the state. 


mpulsory schooling, 
year, from 4 to 5, is 


ie. from the age of 6 to 7 years. 


recommended. In both cases the 
schooling is free of charge eden 
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The law further fixes the conditions for the recognition of an infants’ school 
by the canton and the respective roles of the pre-school and primary school 
committees for the observance of these provisions. It likewise specifies the 
financial participation of the canton in the costs of construction and main- 
tenance of the infants’ schools and the payment of the mistresses’ salaries. 
Finally, it lists the conditions for the appointment of a mistress, the training 
required and the in-service training she is expected to undergo. 


Ulterior legal provisions 
After the entry into force of the law had been fixed for 1 January 1975, the 
measures for its application followed at a rapid rate. 


3 December 1974 gave more detailed infor- 


mation on the following points: (a) attendance at the infants’ school — number 
of hours per week, holidays and absences, etc.; (b) organization of a school 
section — the number of pupils is situated between twelve and thirty; (c) the 
infant class mistress — appointment, tasks and salary, etc.; and (d) state par- 


ticipation in management and building expenses. 


The Implementation Order of 


The education plan for the Canton of St. Gallen infants’ schools of 12 March 


1975 is in three parts: 
1. The objectives of pre-school educa 
vidual education (development of self-reliance); and d 


sense (integration in the community). “ ; 
2. The various fields of education: on the basis of games (free and organized); 


and including group activities (linguistic, corporal, musical, observational and 


spiritual education, mathematical games and exercises). 
3. The infants’ school is independent of the primary school but must nonethe- 


less prepare for transfer to it. 


tion are listed as well as its dual task: indi- 
evelopment of a social 


The Regulations of 8 October 1 975 for obtaining an infant class mistress pro- 
ficiency certificate in the Canton of St. Gallen lay down the nature and con- 
ditions of the examination for the diploma for eligibility for a post as infant 


Class mistress in a school recognized by the canton. 


Innovations in teacher training for compulsory schooling 


The CDIP Committee for the Training of Teachers for Tomorrow 
rimary school 
greatly stimulated 
eve an improvemen 


-teachers, introduced in several 
by the work of the com- 
t and greater uniformity 


The innovations in the training of P 
Cantons during recent years, Were | 
Mittee set up by the CDIP ‘to achi 
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FIGURE 4. Flow chart of training compulsory schooling teachers (according to the report 


on ‘The training of teachers for tomorrow’) 


CONTINUING TRAINING] |FURTHER TRAINING VI 


Vv on the basis of the credit system 


compulsory and optional Disciplines: diplomas in mother 
tongue, mathematics, music, etc. 


loma, specialized class master, mas- 
ter of methodology, principal, 
supervisor, etc. 


Levels: compulsory diplomas for: 
lower, intermediate and higher 
levels. 

= ci "E T 


PRACTICE IV Period of adaptation to the profession 


| Teaching certificate (provisional for grades 1 to 9) 
s | 


2nd year:| Basic vocational training with 


some option B elective disci- 
plines. 

Basic vocational training 
common to all. 


Ist year: 


Primary teacher training 
school 


(Baccalauréat) A 
Il A 


Secondary school 


Higher level (secondary level I) 


Intermediate level 


level II) 


”" schooling 
i (primary 
| 
1 
i 


Lower level (primary level ITI) 


A = General education 
B =Basic vocational training 


4 


Functions: guidance counsellor dip- Maximum duration 


of training 


Certificate of appointment (for the 1st to the Sth or 6th grade, according to the canton). 


1-2 years 


2 years 


4 years 


(provisionally 


3 years) 


9 years 


in teacher training in Switzerland by an agreement on objecti icula’ 
This task, which began in autumn 1970, ended in Se a oe 
mission of the 300-page report, published in German in 1975 and in French a 
1976, and inspired the reforms carried out or planned in the Cantons of Solo- 
thum, Aargau, Zurich and Berne. These will be covered in more detail later. But 
before describing these four cantonal innovations, Figure 4 presents a plan of the 
training advocated by the Expert Committee which consisted of twenty-five 
members of the teaching profession (university professors, researchers, primary 
teacher training school headmasters, and teachers) from all the regions of Swit- 


zerland. 


Details concerning points I to VI of Figure 4 


i Compulsory schooling. Compulsory schooling covers nine years. An inter- 
mediate level. not envisaged by the Committee on Secondary Education in its 


report published in 1972, is provided for. 


II. Training at a primary teacher training school. This is to last six years (but 
provisionally only for five years). The vocational training begins one or two 
years earlier than in the system of training which follows the maturité certifi- 
cate (baccalauréat) but the duration is the same (two years). General education 
continues until the end of the training but gradually gives way to vocational 
training. The maturité certificate is awarded at the end of the basic training 
at the same time as the teaching diploma for grades 1 to 9. This is valid for 


the first year or first two years of professional activity. 
icate. All present and future types of ma- 


The actual vocational training lasts two 
II students regardless of the level for which 


they are destined. The second year offers a choice of disciplines and levels. The 
teaching diploma awarded at the end of the two years is valid for grades 1 to 


9 for the first year or first two years of professional activity. 


III. Training after the maturité certi; 
turité examinations are recognized. 
years. The first year is common to a 


ring this period the student- 


IV. Period of adaptation to the profession. Du 
ork by the support service 


teacher is responsible for a class, assisted in his w 3 
for student-teachers. At the end of this period he is given a final appointment 


certificate for grade 1 to 6 (5). For the higher level (secondary I) further train- 
ing is necessary, as also for the lower and intermediate levels. 


inuing training (compulsory or optional) enables 


V. Continuing training. Cont: ng (co so 
prove on their initial training. 


teachers to supplement and im 
organized on the basis of a credit sys- 
qualifications for which diplomas are 
hich entitle the teacher to an increase 


VI. Further training. Further training is 
tem. It consists of studies leading to new 
awarded for all disciplines and levels and w 


In salary. 
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Consultation on the report on ‘Training of teachers for tomorrow 


On the proposal of its Committee on Secondary Education, the CDIP eea 
to subject the report of the Expert Committee to a broad consultation, as i 
had done in 1972 with the report on ‘Secondary education for tomorrow’. 
It therefore appointed an ad hoc committee in May 1975 to prepare and organ- 
ize this consultation, and to evaluate its results in 1977. 


Innovations in teacher training introduced in the Canton of Solothurn 


Preparatory phase 


As early as 1956, the Conference of Solothurn Teacher Training School-teachers 
proposed the revision of primary teacher training, which lasted only four years 
after the nine years of compulsory schooling. Unfortunately, the proposal it 
drew up could not be put into effect because the existing school building did 
not lend itself to it. However, in 1970, the cantonal government took up the 
question again and instructed an expert committee to examine the 1956 pro- 
posals to see if they still met the contemporary demands. In June 1971 this 
committee proposed a new model for primary teacher training and the Con- 
ference of Primary Teacher Training School-teachers approved a final proposal 
in January 1973 on the basis of this model. This proposal was submitted to 
teachers and primary school student-teachers for consultation and then pre- 
sented to the Education Board and to the Solothurn government during 1973. 


After approval by both these authorities it was transmitted to the Grand Council 
which accepted it in 1974; introduction of the proposed innovations began in 
the same year. 


Brief description of the innovation 


The changes introduced in the training of teachers for compulsory schooling 
in the Canton of Solothurn are almost identical with those which the Com- 

f Teachers for Tomorrow had advocated. On the one 
t teacher training school plus additional general 
education and vocational i 


aca » Or maturité certificate plus basic vocational 
training — are accepted. On the other hand, the total 


TOK ing training (com 
training, after at least two years 


per er training school. These three types of 
training for compulsory schooling te 


achers after the ni f compulsory 
schooling may be summed up as follows: ine years of comp 
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1. Three years of primary teacher training school for general education and 
part of the basic vocational training, followed by two years of higher teacher 
training school where vocational training occupies a much more important 
place than general education, though this still continues. 

. Three-and-a-half years of gymnasium leading to one of the five recognized 
types of maturité, then one-and-a-half years of higher teacher training school 
in which the emphasis is on vocational training. 

3. For those late-comers who took other forms of training, two or two-and-a- 
half years of teacher training school to round off their general education 
and to undergo the vocational training specifically for teaching. 

It is quite clear that this lengthening of the duration of training by a year to- 

gether with the shifting of emphasis on general education and specific basic 

training according to the different types of training, necessitated the restruc- 
turing of the syllabus as a whole and of the practice exercises, and a new dis- 
tribution of the candidates’ timetable. 


N 


Innovations introduced in the Canton of Aargau 


Long gestation 
It took the Canton of Aargau more than thirty years to change its teacher 
training legislation. Already in 1941, the Education Board asked for legislation 
to improve the training of Aargau teachers which was too short (four years 
after the nine years of compulsory schooling) and incomplete. In 1951 ir 
Grand Council adopted a text which might have improved the function : 
primary school-teachers; three-and-three-quarter years of teacher training schoo $ 
a practice period of half a year and three-quarters of a year of final training. 
However, the decree was not put into force until 1959 and did not insist on a 
practice period or organize terminal training. In 1962 the problem was taken 


up again with concentration on improvement of the teacher training pr the 
terminal classes of the compulsory schooling period — a reform w 
approved by the Grand Council at the beginning of 1972. p same legis tuie, 
at the end of the year, voted an important decree on teacher training 


came into force in 1976; the following are the principal points. 


Brief description of the new training model 


a insti he Decree of 19 December 1972 is even more 
ea ed of t provides automatically for six years 


ambitious than the Solothurn model as i itor 
of training after the nine years of compulsory schooling: four years of genen 
education in a gymnasium and two years of vocational training in a higher 
teacher training school. The gymnasium education can be aoier yy aes 
for one of the maturité certificates type A,B, C, D or E recognize by : he ‘es 
federation, or for a new cantonal type: the socio-pedagogical certificate whic 
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replaces the former training in teacher training schools. This new socio-peda- 
gogical type of maturité certificate is the one which should prepare most di- 
rectly for subsequent instruction at the higher teacher training school, for, in 
addition to the other disciplines of maturité studies, it includes teaching theory, 
psychology, the social sciences, music and the visual arts. As for the higher 
teacher training school, it has to impart to its students a theoretical and prac- 


tical instruction centred both on the educational sciences and the concrete 
needs of the profession. 


Innovations to be introduced in the Canton of Zurich 


Preparatory phase 


First, we present a brief history of the action and work which led to a global 
revision of the training of teachers in compulsory (and pre-compulsory) school- 
ing. Between 1950 and 1963 teachers had been asking for a review of the legal 
provisions governing primary teacher training — which dated from 1938 (the 
training of secondary schoolmasters for the 7th, 8th and 9th grades having 


been reconsidered in 1960). In 1964 a committee of the Education Board pro- 
posed a series of reforms but they did not win the approval of the majority 
of teachers. 


In 1967 the Grand Council asked the canton 
a general concept to be formulated for the training of teachers in compulsory 
schooling. This work was undertaken in 1968 and 1969 by the teachers’ organ- 
izations and the representatives of teacher training establishments, who trans- 
mitted their proposals to the Education Board. After having obtained the 
board's amendments and opinions, the Canton of Zurich Education Department 
(DIP) drew up a preliminary draft of a law which was submitted to the auth- 
orities and circles concerned for consultation in 1972 and 1973. 


In 1974 a new committee was set up by the DIP to put the finishing touches 
to the draft. This committee, which comprised representatives of the various 
teacher training institutes or schools and delegates of the teachers and of the 
authorities, finished its work at the end of 1975. 

In 1976 the DIP prepared the final text of the draft for the government 
which submitted it to the Grand Council on 7 July 1976 with the usual accom- 
panying commentary. The Council is to take a decision on this draft law, of 
which we present the main features in Figure 5 with the following comments. 


July 1976. 


al government to arrange for 


Main characteristics o f the draft law of7 


The organization chart (Figure 5 of the vari ini ings 
st MOR ) e various forms of teacher training bring 


1. The training of primary and second 
a ary school-teachers for the compulsory 
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FIGURE 5. Organization chart of teacher training for compulsory schooling and pre- 
school education according to the draft law of 7 July 1976. 


3 and 4 semesters of in-service vo- 
So [cational studies; 1st and 2nd semesters 
of basic training 


School 
years 


US 


Gy M/LA 


: Secondary education 


Primary education 


Handarbeitslehrerin (sewing class mistress) 


A 
D Di i hule (diploma-level school) ef A 
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(a) several possibilities of general education: gymnasia and schools leading 
up to a maturité certificate (baccalauréat), or teacher training schools, 
the duration of studies at which are respectively three-and-a-half and 
four years after the nine years of compulsory schooling; ; 

(b) initial basic vocational training of one year given to all future primary 
and lower secondary school-teachers in a higher teacher training school 
(HEP) on similar lines to that in the Canton of Aargau; , 

(c) specific training (theory and methods), the nature and duration of which 
differ according to whom they are intended for: future primary school 
teachers (one year in an HEP); future masters of practical secondary or 
terminal primary classes (three years in an institute reserved for that 


purpose); future secondary school-teachers of the pre-gymnasium classes 
(three years at university). 


2. The training of infants’ class mistresses, and domestic science and sewing 
teachers comprises: 
(a) general education in a school at diploma level — three years for future 
infants’ class mistresses, and two years for the other candidates; 
(b) specialized vocational training in an appropriate teacher training school 


for two years in the case of future infants’ class mistresses, and three 
years for the other candidates. 


Innovations envisaged in the Canton of Berne 


Studies are underway connected with the len 
school-teachers. The law of 1931, which had 
torate, already provided for four to five y 
teachers after compulsory schooling. The la 
1974, made the Grand Council competent 


which had hitherto been confined to fou 
decided in 1975 to seek a so 


in the duration of the trai 
task to the cantonal Educ 


gthening of the training of primary 
been adopted by the Bernese elec- 
ears’ training of primary school- 
w of 1966, amended in 1969 and 
to extend the duration of training 


1. The extension from four to five years of the general education of the future 
primary school-teacher and of his initial vocational training, with improvê- 
ments in both. i 
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FIGURE 6. Plan of the reform and lengthening of the training of Bernese primary school- 


teachers. 
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various ways: (a) it may be partial or total according to needs — it may, for 
example, affect a group of disciplines or only one of them; (b) it may lay down 
a detailed programme or just a general framework for the syllabus which leaves 
fairly wide discretion to the local authorities and the teachers; and (c) it may 
be only experimental — which makes it easier to accept. 

For all these reasons a reform of the programme or curriculum does not 
generally entail a ballot of the electorate or prior approval by the cantonal 
legislature. Very often it is the cantonal executive or the education department 
which makes the decision. When it is co-ordinated on a regional scale, it is the 
conference of heads of education departments of the cantons concerned which 
assumes this responsibility. This is what happened, for instance, with the reform 
and co-ordination of curricula in French-speaking Switzerland, which is the 
first example dealt with below, the second being the revision of programmes 
in the German-speaking primary schools in the Canton of Fribourg. 


Establishment of compulsory schooling curriculum common to all French- 
speaking classes 


(French-speaking Switzerland, known as la Suisse romande, has a total popu- 
lation of about 1,500,000 and comprises the Cantons of Vaud, Geneva and 


Neuchatel, together with parts of the Cantons of Berne, Fribourg and the 
Valais.)! , 


The initiators of the French-speaking programme. 
The teachers, mainly in primary schools, in the compulsory schooling stage in 
the Suisse romande, members of the Romande Teachers’ Association (SPR), 
ae Sia Paon of this common curriculum, which involved the intro- 
sgl ane evaluation of the programmes for the Ist to 4th French-speaking 
se 9 S, schools. In 1962 the SPR Congress took as its theme ‘To- 
of ae ee school’ and launched the search for co-ordination 
the SPR ublished ir ges primary classes. In 1966 the organ of 
four kade of pri A = mathematics and French programme for the first 
ference of hi pumary: schools in French-speaking Switzerland’, and the Con- 

e Education Department Directors of French-speaking Cantons 


(CDIP Romande) set up the Inter-d i i 
Co-ordination of Instruction (cl CH ta 167 and ee nett 


should be carried out. RCE) in 1967 to study how the experiment 


The role played by CIRCE and its sub-committees 


CIRCE, originally consisting of representatives of the school authorities of the 


enti * 

aey or partly French-speaking cantons, was later joined by delegates of 

A has new Canton of Jura, which is also French-speaking, did msy such at the 
ime of writing. g, did not exist as such a 
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the SPR. The terms of reference given to CIRCE in 1967 were: ‘To prepare 
an inter-cantonal programme for primary education, taking account of the 
preliminary measures concerning the beginning of the school year in the autumn, 
the age of the pupils and the duration of schooling; to evaluate the existing 
means of instruction in the light of the programme thus prepared; and to suggest 
general measures for the application of the programmes proposed.’ 

During the next five years CIRCE, with the aid of several sub-committees, 
produced a complete draft of curricula for infants’ classes and the first four 
grades of primary education. It is worthwhile dwelling on the procedure for 
the preparation, consideration and adoption of these French-speaking Swiss 
as they were a co-operative effort in which, although the pro- 
l, the following decisions were unanimous: (a) a list 
be co-ordinated; (b) these disciplines were 
concentrated in five groups of equal educational importance (French/writing; 
mathematics; knowledge of the environment; artistic education; physical edu- 
cation); (c) the weekly timetable of the French-speaking Swiss programmes 
was established in percentages of school time; (d) a report of intention for 
the Sth and 6th grades was drawn up; and (e) sub-committees of CIRCE were 
formed to prepare the draft curricula for the different disciplines. 


programmes, 
gramme is experimental 
was compiled of the disciplines to 


Approval of the French-speaking Swiss programme in 1972 and its guidelines 


It was on 15 December 1972 that the CDIP Romande solemnly received the 
French-speaking programme which it had accepted shortly before. On this 
occasion its chairman stressed the fact that it had required a great deal of work 
and a wide variety of qualifications. He also drew attention to the importance 
of the other tasks which were only beginning: ‘. . . the introduction of this 
curriculum with all the demands and precautions that it involves as regards the 
initial and in-service training of teachers, the renewal of materials and the habits 


which will sometimes be upset.’ . 
The facts have confirmed these forecasts, as the French-speaking progamme 
is i i be otherwise since it ha 
1s in ma spects very novel. It could not, in fact, 
soot A which had so far remained 


to go beyond the curriculum of each of the cantons a t 
rather conventional and which could thus be revised and co-ordinated na 
those of all the other cantons of French-speaking Switzerland. One idea o 


the efforts at renovation can be formed from the following list taken from 
the chapters of the programme: 

Infants’ school — education: of social sense an! 
perceptions. 

Primary school: 1st to 4th grade 
— Education of perceptions: perception 0 


of gifts and language. 
— French and writing: emissio: 


d intellectual, artistic and physical 


(6 to 10 years). 
f the body and of objects; perception 


n and reception of oral and written messages. 
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— Mathematics: sets and relations; numbering; operations with cardinal num- 
bers; discovery of space. k , 

— Knowledge of the environment: the child’s neighbourhood (village or ward, 
environs of the village or town); the region (geography, history, sciences). 

— Aesthetic education: manual creative activities; musical education (singing, 
listening, musical techniques). 


— Physical education: education in motion and carriage; training in physical 
skills; games. 


Progressive implementation of the 1973 programme 


In view of the need to prepare teachers for the implementation of this pro- 
gramme, so radically revised with regard to content and methods of instruction, 
a calendar for the introduction of disciplines had to be adopted; to begin with a 
general introduction in all Ist primary grades of French-speaking Switzerland, 
then the next year in the 2nd grade, and so on: 

Mathematics — beginning in grade 1 in September 1973; 

Physical education — beginning in grade 1 in September 1974; 

Manual creative activities — beginning in grade 1 in September 1975; 

Knowledge of the environment — beginning in grade 1 in September 1977; 
French and writing — beginning in grade 1 in September 1979; 

Musical education — beginning in grade 1 in September 1981. 


Special case of German: the early introduction of the second official language, 
recommended to all Swiss cantons by the CDIP, will begin as from 1979, at 
least in the form of experimental classes, from the 4th grade upwards. 


Evaluation of the programme for French-speaking Switzerland 


It is the Research Section of the Teaching Research and Documentation Insti- 
tute of French-speaking Switzerland (IRDP), founded in 1970, which has the 
job of evaluating the gradual introduction of the CIRCE curricula. For this 
purpose the IRDP formed a Mathematics Instruction Evaluation Committee 


(CEM) in 1974 which, in 1975 and 1976, conducted a survey among all the 
Ist grade and 2nd grade instituti 


ons. The analysis of the results made by the 
IRDP Research Section proved very useful for improving the instructional 
media in use. The effi 


ects of teaching innovations in other disciplines will also 
be evaluated one or two years after their general introduction. 


Co-ordination for the last five years of compulsory 


The work of CIRCE II (Sth and 6th grades). To 
drawn up for the first fou 


schooling (5th to 9th grades) 


to its ranks representatives of the school authorities and of the professional 
associations of secondary education since, in the Cantons of Berne and Vaud, 
secondary education begins with the Sth grade and in the Canton of Neuchatel 
with the 6th grade. The work, begun in 1973 by the thirteen sub-committees 
formed for the various disciplines and adopting the same procedure as for the 
first four grades, was to be completed for 1977. The curricula will, however, 
be presented differently as, although their contents will be the logical sequel 
to those of grades 1 to 4, they nevertheless have to enable pupils to prepare 
themselves for later instruction of different types. 


The work of CIRCE III (7th to 9th grades). The work of CIRCE III began 
even before the work of CIRCE II was completed. The terms of reference of 
CIRCE III were approved by the CDIP Romande on 11 June 1976 and the 
mathematics sub-committee began work shortly thereafter. 


New curricula for German-speaking primary schools — Canton of Fribourg 


Originality of the procedure adopted 
The curriculum of the German-speaking primary schools in the Canton of 
Fribourg was prepared in a way that was entirely original for Switzerland. It 
was done in close collaboration with a university educational research insti- 
tute, the FAL (Freiburger Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Lehrplanforschung — Fri- 
bourg Study Group for Curriculum Research). Since the FAL is attached to 
the Institute of Education of Fribourg University, its geographical proximity 
had no doubt much to do with this collaboration, but there was also a mutual 
will to co-operate between theoreticians and practicians in the field of teaching. 
This is a new phenomenon which the Education Committee of the CDIP, on 
its side, has encouraged by creating a curriculum sub-committee and by organ- 
izing meetings between researchers and practicians and between representatives 


of teachers at different levels. 
tion between the FAL and the other authorities 


e the business of the primary school supervisors 
petence of the inspector of the district concerned, 
for three districts of the German-speaking 
Committee of the cantonal Education De- 
partment (DIP) therefore proposed in October 1969 to harmonize and miy 
these three curricula. In addition, the Consultative Committee, ee E 

supervisors, headmasters and representatives of teaching staff, m wa 
the DIP seek advice from the FAL or even its co-operation. The pI oa 

this proposal and the FAL was happy to be able to co-operate with the Con- 
sultative Committee, the school administration and the teachers. 


Organization of co-opera 


As questions of curricula wer 
and also came within the com 
there were three different curricula 
part of the canton! The Consultative 
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Results of the co-operation between FAL and other cantonal authorities 
Three proposals emerged from this co-operation: 


1. Preparation of a provisional curriculum in 1969 and 1970. 

2. The trial and revision of this provisional curriculum between 1970 and 
1972. 

3. Definition of the relationships between the content of the syllabus of each 
discipline, the teaching methods and the objectives to be attained; such re- 


lationships to be likewise determined for the proposed inter-disciplinary 
courses. 


This co-operation also proved very fruitful in enabling certain conclusions to 
be drawn: 


1. The initial and in-service training of teachers must go hand-in-hand with the 


revision of the curriculum. 
. Teachers must feel themselves fully involved in the revision of the curriculum. 


2 
3. The problems of establishment and localization of the reform play an im- 
portant part. 


4. The change envisaged must permit constant adaptation to any situation in 
course of evolution. 


Introduction of a structure with different levels and elective disci- 
plines in upper general secondary education 


Collége Rousseau, Geneva 


The Genevan Collége Rousseau is a 


s mnasiur ich takes 
pupils from 15 to 16 years of a ya um (grammar school) which 


it ; ge and prepares them in four years for the federal 

oe Gee cinean. fi autumn 1976 the pupils numbered oS and the teachers 
teen a partie any The experiment with elective disciplines and 
an in the 10t í tt 

grade in September 1976, grade in September 1973 and reached the 13th 


Origins of the Collège Rousseau experiment 

1967 ee of Secondary School-teachers (SSPES) organized in 
cation’. week's seminar centred on ‘The reform of secondary edu- 

1968 The SSPES held its 105th 


annual assembI e ‘How 
to reform our secondary education?” y at Baden on the them 
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1969 The Grand Council of the Canton of Geneva invited the Council of 
State ‘to consider the advisability of a complete revision of the Genevan 
school system from the beginning of primary education up to entry into 
university...” 

1970 The directorate general of Genevan secondary education instructed the 
management of the Collége Rousseau to study very concretely the possi- 
bilities of introducing a structure with different levels and elective disci- 
plines in liaison with the Budé Guidance Stage School which introduced 
such a structure in September 1971 from the 8th grade onwards. 

1971 Issue of the report of the Geneva College Reform Committee (known as 
the ‘Le Fort Committee’) set up in 1968 by the Genevan Education De- 
partment. 

1972 Publication of the report on ‘Secondary education for tomorrow’, 
produced by the committee constituted by the CDIP in 1969. 

1973 Acceptance by the Genevan Education Department of the proposal 
for a new structure to be introduced at the Collége Rousseau at the 


beginning of the school year in September 1973. 


Reasons for the choice of an innovation based on elective disciplines 


General trend in recent years. Most of the reforms undertaken or planned in 
other countries are based on elective discipline courses and courses with differ- 
ent levels to enable the pupil to be: (a) more responsible with regard to his 
studies; (b) more motivated for his work, in particular when he can go more 
thoroughly into the disciplines chosen for this purpose; and (c) better oriented, 
since he is offered not only a variety of choices but also the possibility of 


changing his choice. 


structure to the conditions for federal recognition 
n view of the importance of this federal recognition 
d the federal polytechnic schools and for under- 
taking medical studies, the introduction in Switzerland of a reform of upper 
secondary education leading to a maturité certificate which is not recognized 
by the Confederation is hardly conceivable. For, in introducing elective disci- 
plines and levels, it is quite possible to conform to the ‘Order concerning the 
recognition of maturité certificates’ (ORM) of the Swiss Federal Council, 28 
May 1968 (amended in 1972 and 1973). The best proof is that the Collège 
Rousseau experiment has been presented under the title: ‘Four types of maturité 


through a set of elective disciplines’. 


Organization of instruction at the Collège Rousseau 
ased on elective disciplines and levels to be 


The instruction at the collège is b ctive dis 
studied to obtain a type A, B, C or D maturité certificate (types prepared at 


Possible adaptation of this 
of the maturité certificate. 1 
in order to enter university an 
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the Collége Rousseau). The following nine disciplines are common for the four 
types of maturité: 

1. Mother tongue (French, German, Italian). 

. Second official language (German, French, Italian). 
. Mathematics. 

. History. 

. Geography. 

. Physics. 

. Chemistry. 

. Natural sciences. 

. Drawing or music. 


In addition, for type A: 10. Latin, 11. Greek; 
offical language or English; for type C: 
offical language or English; for type D: 


11. English or third official language or 
Russian). 


WOMOUDWNAWIY 


for type B: 10. Latin, 11. third 

10. descriptive geometry, 11. third 
10. third official language or English, 
another modern language (Spanish or 


Structure established to obtain the four types of certificate 


Disciplines taught. The disciplines taught are those specified by the ORM, plus 


philosophy and sport, as in all Swiss gymnasia. Some peculiarities should also 
be mentioned concerning nomenclature: ‘human sciences’ for history; ‘earth 
Sciences’ for geography; ‘visual arts’ for drawing; ‘environment’ — an inter- 
disciplinary sphere which could cover several maturité disciplines such as the 
natural sciences, chemistry, geography, etc. These new titles cover a larger 
field than those specified by the federal maturité curricula. In Table 2, which 
follows, the disciplines taught at the collége are designated by abbreviations 


of two capital letters, i.e.: French (FR), German (GE), English (EN), Italian 
(IT), mathematics (MA) 


» Physics (PH), chemistry (CH), biology (BI), human 
sciences (HS), earth sciences (ES), environment (EV), Latin (LA), Greek (GR), 
philosophy (PO), visual arts (VA), music (MU), sport (SP) and descriptive 
geometry (DG). 


Types of courses. Instruction is 
(C) and elective discipline. An el 


om a range of disciplines offered in addition to the 
compulsory courses or a course which he cl 


Be hooses inst ut within 
the same discipline. An Macen instead of the latter b 


bs 


; ive discipline 
courses offer only a more the collège, some elective discip 


intensive course: 
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TABLE 2. Types of courses and disciplines taught at the Collége Rousseau. 


VA 
FR GE EN IT LA GR MA PH CH BI ES DG PO HS MU SP 
€ e ¢ &€ E C C C Q (> C 


R R R R R R R 
1 I I 1 I I I I | E I I I I 


The features which distinguish the compulsory, regular and more-intensive 
elective discipline courses are: the objective, the content and the number of 
hours of instruction. It will be noted, however, that there is only one course: 
the same for all the students of the same annual intake. The compulsory and 
regular courses comply with the minimum requirements of the ORM. 

The more-intensive elective discipline course enables the student to study 
the discipline more thoroughly. For example, the more-intensive German course 


consists of four periods a week for four years, which goes more deeply into oral 


and written expression in addition to the understanding. of the language, whereas 
the regular course is of three periods a week for four years to ensure good com- 
prehension of spoken and written German but pays scant attention to teaching 


the pupil how to speak and write it. 


Conditions governing the pupil’s choice 
e A, B or D), the pupil must have taken 


1. To obtain an arts maturité (of typ 
more-intensive courses in three elective disciplines or two more-intensive 
courses and two regular courses in disciplines other than languages. The more- 


intensive courses must include: Latin and Greek for type A maturité; Latin 
for type B; and two languages chosen among German, English and Italian 


for type D. 

2. To obtain a science matu 
intensive courses and the regula 
intensive courses and three regu 
The intensive courses must includ 
the pupil must also have followe 
science. 

e limitations imposed, we nevertheless 


3. With the choice indicated above and th 
arrive at 199 maturité possibilities distributed as follows: type A (15), type B 


(94), type C (48) and type D (42). 


rité (type C), the pupil must have taken three more- 
r elective discipline course, or two more- 
lar courses other than those in languages. 
e mathematics and an empirical science; 
d a regular course in another empirical 


Possible choice of additional elective disciplines 


The additional elective disciplines are of two kinds: 
1. The discipline chosen may be one belonging to a type of maturité other than 
that selected by the pupil; it is then studied in addition to the eleven ORM 
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disciplines. This is the case, for example, of a Latin course taken by a science 
student preparing a type C maturité. 

. The additional elective discipline may be a more-intensive course or a regular 
course taken in addition to those required by the type of maturité chosen. 
For example, a pupil who has chosen more-intensive courses in Latin, Greek 
and chemistry (type A) may take as additional disciplines a more-intensive 
course in mathematics (instead of the compulsory course) and a regular elec- 
tive course in physics (instead of the compulsory course). 


N 


Problems of choice on the threshold of the second year 


During the first year (10th grade) at collège the choices are deliberately limited. 
They apply mainly to the elective disciplines of German and physics, and lead 
only to twelve separate profiles, if the special cases and the additional elective 
disciplines are not taken into account. The pupils are therefore in groups fairly 
similar to the traditional classes and the organizational problems are easy to 
solve. 

In the second year (11th grade) the range of choices offered to pupils is con- 
siderably widened since they have the 199 possibilities already mentioned. This 
is why very full information on the subject is provided: 


1. Three months before the end of the first year (i.e. in April), a detailed ex- 


planatory booklet and the curricula of the various courses and elective disci- 
plines are sent to the pupils’ parents. 

- Shortly afterwards, parents and pupils are called to an information meeting 
to facilitate enrolment in the various courses and elective disciplines. These 
enrolments, made by the pupils on the advice of teachers and their parents, 
are then rectified in June on the basis of the results of the school year and 


after consideration of the difficult cases by training councils, consisting of 
the masters of pupils in a failure situation. 


It is to be noted that these problems of choice at the end of the first year re- 
occur at the end of the second and third years but are generally less acute. It 
is a question rather of a path adjustment than of putting into orbit. 


Consequences of a structure with different levels and electiv. 
The consequences are both educational and ad: 
more advantages than drawbacks, whil 
gave rise to readily understandable orga 


e disciplines 


ministrative, the former bringing 
e the latter, at this experimental stage. 
nizational difficulties. 
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of subjects studied enough to prepare two types of maturité, while those who 
have difficulties choose the elective disciplines and levels which meet the mini- 
mum requirements so that they can achieve a better mastery of the subjects 

Among the disadvantages are the disappearance of the class in the usual 
sense of the term and therefore of the spirit generally associated with it and 
also that of the class master who, in most Swiss gymnasia, follows his pupils 
for two or three years. With the new structure of the Collége Rousseau, it is 
only the groups of pupils constituted in the first year which bear considerable 
resemblance to an ordinary class. In the second year, owing to the multiplicity 
of choices offered, the groups split up and the membership of the groups is 
different for almost every period of the timetable. The function of class master 
has undergone a change; it is the teacher of the first year group who follows 
his pupils for the next three years even if he gives no lessons to most of them. 
He has one period a week set aside in the timetable in which to discuss things 
with his pupils and advise them and help them in their studies. 


Administrative consequences. The entire internal organization of the collège 
had to be thought out afresh and changed in the light of the structure: regu- 
lations, organization of test periods, transmission of information, recording 
of absences and of marks. Furthermore, the distribution of pupils in the differ- 
ent courses and the establishment of the general timetable and that of the 
teachers and pupils gave rise to new problems so complicated that intensive 
use of the computer was necessary to solve them. The following are the prin- 
ciple problems to which a solution has to be found: 

1. Transforming the elective discipline profile for each pupil into a course 
profile so as to avoid the multiplicity of parallel courses; achieving a sound 
balance between the number of pupils attending the courses; making the 
timetable of pupils and teachers as compact as possible. 

2. Drawing up individual timetables for the 722 pupils (in 1976/77) and for 

the 99 teachers; fixing the composition of the 41 groups and the occupation 


of the 62 classrooms. 


Evaluation of the College Rousseau experiment 
1974 at the request of the Education 


It consists of representatives of the 
ersity, of the Lausanne Federal 
cation Department. Its terms of 


An Evaluation Committee was set up in 
Department of the Canton of Geneva. i 
Federal Maturité Commission, of Geneva Univ 


Polytechnical School and of the Genevan Edu art 
reference are: (a) to make sure that the level of studies is in accordance with 


the ORM; (b) to propose one of the following solutions to the Education De- 
partment: prolonging the experiment for a certain time; extending the experi- 
ment beyond the ORM; returning to a traditional structure; (c) ensuring access 
of the present collége pupils to higher education establishments by proposing 


any necessary measures. 
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The Committee’s mandate was for three years as from | January 1975; so it 
ended after the first experimental intake had gone on to higher education. The 
Committee held several meetings after its members had visited classes and 
talked to the teachers, pupils and parents. 
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IV. Place of the Swiss innovations 
in the international educational movement 


In the matter of educational innovation Switzerland seems to us to be quite a 
significant example of a country which has managed both to take inspiration 
from the innovations introduced around it and to keep its own characteristic 
features whenever it considered that it was more in the interest of the children, 


pupils or the young in general. 


EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS INSPIRED FROM ABROAD 


Influence of other countries on certain Swiss educational innovations 


In a country like Switzerland where each of the twenty-five cantons and half- 
cantons is jealous of its autonomy — especially in educational and cultural 
matters — cantons do not willingly imitate neighbouring or even distant can- 
tons in these fields. On the contrary, they are anxious to display originality 
and derive a legitimate pride from the innovations they undertake. Their atti- 
tude is quite different, however, with innovations carried out in other countries 
or, even more, with those advocated by international organizations such as 
Unesco, OECD, the Council of Europe or the European Economic Community. 
In these cases, the Swiss cantons are much more receptive and much more pre- 
pared to adapt such innovations for the benefit of their own education system. 
The same is true of the inter-cantonal committees which do not hesitate to 
quote and make use of the work of the international organizations, especially 


that published since the 1950s. 
It was from 1950 onwards that the 
themselves, inter alia, with education 


international organizations which concern 
began to exert an influence on their mem- 


ber states — and on Switzerland in particular — by the dissemination of experts’ 
reports and recommendations. Switzerland has often been associated with these 
documents through its representatives in the organizations, or by the work of 
delegates from teacher's associations and administrations participating in com- 
mittees, meetings of experts or working parties. Since many of those responsible 
for educational innovations in Switzerland took part in these international ac- 
tivities, they played a stimulating role in their own country, especially since 
the preparatory work for these meetings may have demanded many contacts 
and sometimes the carrying out of research, and thus set loose a driving force 


in this strategy of change. 
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Innovations more particularly inspired by those in other countries 


Socio-pedagogical measures. The following measures owe much to foreign ex- 
amples: 
1, Free education, which has been gradually extended to all training following 
compulsory schooling (upper secondary education, vocational training and 
higher education). : 
2. The development of a scholarship system in all sectors of education for 
those with insufficient financial means. l 
. Decentralization of schools and training establishments so as to give equal 
opportunities to the young in areas of low population density. 


vs) 


Teaching measures. Among the many changes strongly influenced by those in 
other countries are: 


1. The spread of pre-school education and the increased responsibility of the 


cantons for infants’ schools receiving children generally from 4 to 6 years of 
age; the Unesco resolutions having had a beneficial influence on Switzer- 
land. 

2. Improvement of the theoretical, didactic and practical training of teachers 
at all levels — which implies a lengthening of the period of preparation. 

. Revison of the compulsory schooling curricula and of teaching methods: 
development of the personality and of a sense of responsibility by more 
individualized work favouring creativity; and emphasis placed on compre- 
hension rather than memorization in the acquisition of knowledge. 

4. The transformation of the last few years of compulsory schooling into 
guidance stages where all pupils in the 11 to 15 years age group are gathered 
together in the same school building or in co-operative school centres. 

. Greater diversification of upper secondary education through an increase 
in the number of types of maturité, putting an end to the primacy of the 


Latin type, and opening the way to medical or legal studies for maturité 
certificate holders who did not take Latin. 


6. Modernization of the teachin 
initially prompted by OECD, 

7. The early teaching of modern languages and organization of the study of 
foreign languages, 


foreig the action of the Council of Europe having been decisive 
in this respect. 

8. Revision of history and 
national understanding; 


g of mathematics and the empirical sciences, 


geography teaching in the direction of better inter- 

‘ Unesco, the Council of Europe and the European 
Economic Community having played a stimulating role. 

9. Intensification of Co-operation by teaching research institutes with those re- 
sponsible for educational experiments, whence the creation at regional level 
of the Educational Research and Documentation Institute of French-speaking 
Switzerland and, at national level, the Swiss Centre for Co-ordination of Edu- 
cational Research. 
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EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS RETAINING THEIR SPECIFIC CHARACTER 


The innovations mentioned in the previous paragraphs which have been inspired 
by the example of other countries or advocated in the resolutions of inter- 
national organizations, have never been introduced into Switzerland without 
considerable adaptation. Account has always been taken of special local con- 
ditions and of the results of foreign experience; certain excesses resulting from 
a too theoretical approach or from politicization of essentially teaching and 
practical questions have been avoided. 

Other innovations, on the other hand, are more typically Swiss and are at 
times in opposition to the reforms undertaken in certain countries or envisaged 
at international meetings. These innovations are not the most numerous but 
they nonetheless have a considerable importance for our country and for the 


originality of its concepts in educational matters. 


Main innovations of a more specifically Swiss character 


Terminal compulsory schooling catering for all abilities 

The structures established or planned for pupils from 11 to 15 generally avoid 
integration in which scholastic intellectualism is often imposed on all pupils, 
whereas only some of them feel at home in it. Harmonious development of the 
personality (heart, mind and body) is sought in the tradition of renowned 
Swiss educational theorists such as Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Girard 
and Steiner. For this purpose the tendency is to individualize instruction by 
catering both for the pupils who possess ingenuity and manual skill, and for 
those who are fond of theoretical and abstract reasoning. To do this, schools 
do not hesitate to group their pupils (chiefly between 13 and 15 years of age) 
according to their abilities and wishes after a period of observation and guidance 
between 11 and 13 years of age. Such grouping makes it possible to create pre- 
vocational or modern sections for young people who are anxious to pursue their 
training in direct contact with practical life. Switzerland therefore distinguishes 
itself from many countries (European, in particular) by not being bent on pro- 
longing the duration of compulsory schooling beyond 15 years. It is felt that 
this prolongation is not conducive to an education which may be carried out 
‘in a more adult atmosphere’, to quote the Conference of European Ministers 


of Education held at Berne in 1973. 


Diversification in upper secondary education 
ersified to balance between the 


e 16-19 age group has been div 

three sectors — vocational, diploma and maturité levels. These sectors, which 
follow on from compulsory schooling, receive on the whole the pupils who 
(to simplify matters) possess one of the three forms of intelligence on which 


Education of th 
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psycho-pedagogues are generally agreed: (a) pragmatic; (b) intuitive-divergent; 

and (c) deductive-convergent. These three varieties of intelligence correspond 

respectively to: 

1. Apprenticeships and vocational schools leading to the immediate exercise 
of a trade. i ; i 

2. Diploma-level schools which impart both a general education and instruction 
more specifically designed for admission to specialized paramedical, social 
welfare, teaching, administrative or art schools. 


3. Upper secondary schools which prepare the students for higher education 
(universities and polytechnical schools). 


Retention of eleven maturité disciplines 


There has been an increase in the nu 
the high number of compulsory disci 
disciplines is characteristic of Switz 
undoubtedly unique in the world: 


mber of types of maturité, while preserving 
plines. This retention of the eleven maturité 
erland, as also is its consequence, which is 


any holder of a maturité certificate recog- 
nized by the Confederation (types A, B, C, D or E) can enter, without further 


examination, any university faculty or the two federal polytechnical schools! 
Although compensated by this latter advanta 
a maturité certificate has no dou 


Intensified co-operation between the public and the private sectors 
The following fields are examples of close co. 


1. Pre-school education in which the cantons have been very active in recent 
years. 

2. Vocational training in which indust 
ment with the responsible fe 

3. Adult education of which 
ence. 


-Operation: 


ty has always taken initiatives in agree- 
deral and cantonal administrations. 


the private sector has a long and fruitful experi- 
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Conclusions 


Som the foregoing analyses, it seems that the following conclusions may be 
rawn. 


Educational innovations have overcome the complexity of the system 


Despite the complexity of educational policy in Switzerland, the cantons have 
managed to make welcome innovations in most fields. They have brought 
about changes, sometimes profound changes, acting less and less entirely on 
their own and more by developing concertation on a regional and even on a 
country-wide scale, thanks to the activity of the CDIP and of its organs and, 
in some cases, with the collaboration of the federal services concerned. 


Innovations in education have progressed slowly but surely 


Owing to the federal nature and pluralism of Switzerland, it is hard to intro- 
duce important innovations rapidly, especially as they nearly always require 
a ballot of the electorate in order to be launched or generalized. Nevertheless, 
this last decade has enabled a whole series of innovations to come into being, 
be tried out or generalized on a cantonal, regional and sometimes national 
scale. Moreover, because of this unavoidable slowness, reversions are very rare 
and modifications made in the course of execution do not delay progress very 


much. 


Innovations in education should not be affected by the economic recession 


The economic recession and population decline which have affected Switzerland, 
like many other countries, are already beginning to exert their moderating in- 
fluence on the course of the innovations undertaken or planned. Nonetheless, 
it may be hoped that this influence will act only as a gentle brake owing to 
the difficulties which have already had to be overcome to set the reforms going 
and to the prudence with which the innovations have been undertaken. 


Swiss educational innovations owe much to international organizations 


Although innovations imported into Switzerland have always been consider- 
ably modified before being introduced and have also received further modi- 
fications once established, the stimulating action exerted by the activities of 
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international organizations, such as Unesco, OECD and the Council of Europe, 
must be acknowledged. Without them many of the innovations would have never 
come into being in Switzerland nor in other Member States, which, like us, have 
benefitted from the consensus reached at the meetings devoted to the drafting of 
resolutions. 


. 
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